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CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY ALONG THE 
ROME-BERLIN AXIS 


by GRIFFITH TAYLOR 


I—THE GENERAL ENVIRONMENT 


HE nations of Central Europe may be con- 

veniently arranged in two groups based on 
their position and history. The eastern group 
consists of countries which have been changed 
almost out of recognition as the result of the Great 
War of 1914-18. These are mostly young nations 
with very chequered careers behind them. Among 
them are Poland re-created in 1918, Romania, 
perhaps the luckiest of the new nations, Yugoslavia 
vastly increased in extent, and Hungary once more 
independent of Austria, but depleted of much of 
her cultural territory. Some of the main problems 
of these four nations have been discussed in recent 
papers in the Journal. The western group of the 
nations of Central Europe consists of the two large 
nations of Germany and Italy, and the smaller 
nations of Austria, (Czechoslovakia and Switzerland 
The present paper deals primarily with Germany 
and Italy, but most of them are obviously concerned 
in Hitler's so-called Rome-Berlin Axis 

At first glance there would seem to be little 
reason to study Germany and Italy together. 
There appear to be no links due to similar environ- 
ment, and no close relations based on common 
race ocr culture. (Fig. B). Certainly _ linguisti- 
cally they are far apart, and it is well known that a 
common language is usually the best, though not 
the only, ‘cement’ helping to promote friendly 
associations. Yet the record of European history 
shows long periods when Germany and Italy pro- 
gressed under a common control. Moreover, one 
of the most striking features in that record is that 
Italy and Germany were among the last countries 
to acquire complete nationhood, and, in both 
cases, this occurred more or less independently in 
the year 1870. Economically, also, there is a good 


deal to be said for a close association between the 
two countries, as we shall see later. (Fig. 1) 

Let us, however, first examine the more general 
features of the environments which determine the 
physical pattern of the two countries. The outstand- 
ing period in the evolution of the build (or major 
physical features) of Europe was undoubtedly the 
so-called “Alpine Storm” 

The Alps of Central Europe represent formations 
once lying horizontally in the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, but these, during the “Storm”, were 
violently folded and flung bodily toward southern 
Germany. So also the Apennines of Italy are 
folded marine sediments which have been flung 
to the east, but to a much less degree than occurred 
in the over-folding of the Alps. Since these striking 
events occurred quite lately in geological time 
(within the last few million years), the peaks and 
elevations produced are known as “Young Moun- 
tains”. The Alps and Western Carpathians appear 
in the lower part of Fig. A 

Of great significance in Central Europe are 
various much older mountains, which were produced 
perhaps as long ago as 150 million years. These 
form part of a similar disturbed period of earth 
history which is often called the “Armorican 
Storm”, because in Armorica (i.e. Brittany) the 
relics of this ancient storm are readily identified 
Inasmuch as about 150 million years have elapsed 
since this ancient. storm, the once high ranges and 
peaks have been worn down to plateaux or to 
flattened bosses, which are known as “Relic Moun- 
tains’. Such ancient areas are naturally tough, 
resistant portions of the crust, and are rarely 
folded any further in subsequent disturbances of 
the crust. However, during the later Alpine 
Storm the relics of the Armorican Storm were 
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lifted as a whole: and, accordingly, we find a regular the north are the rugged elevations of the Alps, 
elevated relics, where much of which is over 6,000 feet, while many of 
once was a mighty chain of Young Mountains the peaks rise to 11,000 feet The axis of the 
rivalling the present-day Alps. This Armorican peninsula is also clevated, much of the central 
chain extended from Gibraltar to the Black Sea, portion being over 3,000 feet, and rising near Rome 
but lay to the north of the Alps and Carpathians to 9,000 feet. The three large islands are also 
The plateaux of Spain, the Cevennes of central rather elevated, the highest points in each being 
France, the Ardennes of Belgium, are all worn- about 9,000 feet above the sea 
down relics of this ancient chain. (1, Fig. A). The inset diagrams show the origin of the 
build of such Young Mountains. Before the 
II—THE VARIED ENVIRONMENTS INITALY folding, the beds (formations or ‘“mantles’) lay 
Let us now try to obtain a clearer idea of the horizontal as in the top diagram. The weaker, 
pattern of Italy by studying the ‘mantle-map’ later sediments formed the upper rocks, while the 
given in Fig. C. The writer hopes that such maps, bottom layers are composed of older, tougher rocks 
which combine the topography and geology in one After the folding, erosion by rain, rivers and ice soon 
removed the cap of the ridg: The older the fold- 


simplified chart, will come into general use in the 
near future. The general topography is clear. In ing, the greater the amount of the ancient rocks 
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This explains the 


that becomes visible in the core 
great difference between the scenery of the Alps and 
(say) of the southern Apennines to the east of 
Naples. The complex over-folding of Alps and 
\pennines is omitted in this simplified explanation. 

In the Alps the mountains arose in an early 
phase of the Alpine Storm, perhaps twelve million 


years ago or more. Thousands of feet of the 
upper layers have been removed, and the core of 
the Alps exposed to-day largely consists of once 
deep-seated granites. These weather into pro- 
minent peaks and pyramids, which erode with 
difficulty. In the southern Apennines the folding 
was perhaps the latest in Europe. The sea-floor 
in Pliocene times (only a million or two years ago) 
is now found to be clevated 3,000 feet above the sea. 
Naturally the rocks, being so new, are soft shales 
and sandstones, which have not yet had time to 
be eroded deeply. The hills are much more rounded 
than the Alps, and weather very readily. The shales 
break down into greasy clays, which easily produce 
landslides. Hence the streams are often dammed 
and swamps are formed. (As a result, malaria, for 
centuries, handicapped human progress in these 
regions 

Folding of the earth’s surface often produces 
deep cracks in the vicinity. As the crust vields 
along these cracks violent tremors arise which we 
call carthquakes. Often lavas from deep below 
the surface liquefy, and flow up these cracks to 
form volcanoes. This recent mountain-building is 
the reason why the ‘toe’ of Italy is the most active 
region in Europe as regards carthquakes and 
volcanoes. The original “Forge of Vulcan’, the 
Island of Vulcano, lies just north of Sicily (Fig. C) 
and Etna and Vesuvius are mighty cones in the 
same region. Fairly recent craters are found in 
Sardinia, and like Etna fringe the adjoining “‘Old- 
land’ Photo | There are other large areas of 
lava near Rome, and even farther north between 
Verona and Venice 

Turning now to lesser clevations we find a 
number of relics of an earlier land called Tyrrhenia, 
most of which has long sunk below the Mediter- 
ranean. These blocks of ancient crust now form 
part of the large islands of Corsica and Sardinia, 
and also build up the plateaux in Calabria. The 
peninsula of Istria at the head of the Adriatic is 


also a plateau, but of later date. (Fig. C) 
There is only one large plain in Italy the 
Lombard Plain which represents a downfold 


within the are of the Alps and Apennines. Prob- 
ably, at first, the head of the Adriatic Sea reached 
far to the north-west of its present position. But 
the rivers and glaciers of the mountains brought 


Mantle- 


of older rocks. 


Upper slopes of 


in distance. 


Photo by author 


down immense amounts of silts, sands and gravels, 
which rather quickly filled up much of the down- 
fold, and so built up the best agricultural region in 
Italy. Indeed, 3,000 years ago, Adria was on the 
sea-coast, whereas the map (Fig. C) shows that the 
land has advanced twenty miles to the east in that 
period. Elsewhere there are small plains where 
the folding has not been so marked, as in the 
‘heel’ of Italy, in the south of Sardinia, and, to a 
lesser extent, along the coast near Pisa, Rome and 
Naples. But on the whole the Alpine Storm has 
been too widespread a factor in the build of Italy 
to allow much of it to remain good low agricultural 


land. 


III—THE VARIED ENVIRONMENTS IN 
GERMANY 


As the result of the various aggressions in 
recent years the German Reich is’ in control of 
almost all the rectangular block of Central Europe 
shown in Fig. A. At first glance the Reich is seen 
to consist of two nearly cqual parts, a northern 
plain and the hilly and mountainous country to the 
south. But the latter large region must be divided 
into four further areas, which are readily distin- 
guished in the mantle-map (Fig. A) owing to the 
differences in their build 

From the point of view of structure, the most 
stable portions of the Reich are situated near the 
central line running from west to east. They com- 
prise the relic-blocks already mentioned, which 
built up a mighty range of mountains in Permian 
times about 150 million years ago. Since that date 
they have worn down to undulating plains (pene- 
plains) near sea-level. As a result of the Alpine 
Storm they have been re-clevated en masse to 
varving heights. These relics are all labelled “1” 
in the mantle-map. (Fig. A). Commencing on the 
west we see first the Ardennes- Taunus relic-block, 
which has been slowly cut across by the middle 
Rhine and lower Moselle (Photo ©) while the block 
was being elevated. Thus was produced the 
picturesque narrow (juvenile) Rhine Gorge be- 
tween Mainz and Cologne. The Moselle necessarily 
flows in a similar juvenile gorge. 

Another pair of relic-blocks lies to the south, 
and these are known as the Vosges and the Black 
Forest. The Rhine Passes between them, but does 
not occupy a juvenile gorge, for reasons which will 
be explained later. Yet another group of relic- 
blocks surrounds Bohemia, and, indeed, has in large 
part determined the survival of the Czech nation 
Of these, the Sudetens and Ore Mountains are 
rather long and narrow blocks and are often called 
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rise to about 5,000 feet. The 
of the main Bohemian block also 
rises to about this height, but most of it forms a 
kind of basin drained by the upper Elbe River. 
The river escapes to the north through a picturesque 
rugged region known as “Saxon Switzerland” be- 
tween Dresden and Prague. (Fig. A) 

\long the northern edge of the hilly country 
are two smaller relics. These are the Harz, north 
of Thuringia, and the Lysa Gora (i.e. Bald Moun- 


Horsts They 
southern edge 


tain) which projects through the rather level 
formations of most of Poland. (Fig. A) It is 


quite important to understand the distribution of 
the old relics, since they are more likely to contain 
valuable metals than are other formations. This is 
certainly true in Germany, where the ancient min- 
ing fields of Freiburg and the radium mines of 
Joachimstal are both found in the Ore Mountain 
Block. Zinc, lead and copper occur in the Ardennes 
and Lysa Gora, while lead is found in the Black 
Forest and the Bohemian Horst 

Even more important is the association of coal 
with these relics This valuable mineral is most 
likely to occur in Carboniferous rocks (labelled “2” 
in the map), and these are a little younger than 
those building the relics, but are older than the 
beds which form the widespread cuestas (i.e. 
scarps) of Germany (labelled “5). Hence we 
find the chief coal-ficlds supported by and fringing 
the relic-blocks in almost every case, while the coal 
often dips under the surrounding younger rocks 
Thus the Ruhr coal-field, perhaps the best-endowed 
in Europe, mantles the north flank of the Ardennes: 
so also does the Namur field in Belgium: while to 
the south is the well-known Saar area. On the edges 
of the Bohemian relics are three other fields, of 
which the eastern example in southern Silesia is 
very important The chief coal-belt is shown in a 
generalized fashion in Fig. 1) 

The three remaining elements of the build are 
linked in their origin. We may suppose that thrusts 
from the Mediterranean region affected the crust 
in southern Germany and Poland during the Alpine 
Storm These buckled the crust into immense 
folds now constituting the Alps and Carpathians 
They were somewhat over-folded (to form compli- 
cated Nappes) but these are not indicated in the 
mantle-map. In both these Young Mountains the 
erosion during many millions of years has exposed 
the hard rocks of the core. In most cases the sharp 
folding has greatly altered the rocks, and it is hard 
to say what they were before the Alpine Storm 
But to-day they usually appear as resistant schists 
and granites, which build up gigantic needles and 
pyramids such as those near Mont Blanc and in 
the eastern \lps 

In many areas in these Young Mountains some 
of the rivers cut nearly across the uplifted rocks 
Thus the River Inn rises in the low Maloja Pass 
quite close to Lake Como, and then flows in a deep 
valley across the core and through the folded 
[Triassic rocks on the northern flank, to reach the 
Danube. So also the Poprad cuts through much 
of the Carpathians to reach the Vistula just below 


Krakow. (Fig. A). In some cases these valleys have 
been used by early man as corridors across the 
Young Mountains. But in general they were 


found too narrow and deep for road-making until 
the present century The main passes and ancient 
roads of the alpine region usually use tributary 
valleys which have been greatly over-deepened by 
the glaciers of the Great Ice Age This is the case 
with the St. Gotthard and Brenner Passes shown in 
Fig. 


200 


In addition to the folding of the crust upward, 
there was also pronounced folding downward in 
several regions such as the Lombard Plain and the 
Alfold of Hungary. To a lesser degree the important 
Danubian depression was folded down north of the 


Alps, and this extends west to form the chief 
productive area of Switzerland. These three areas 
are shown dotted in the mantle-map. They all 


gradually became filled with silt and debris from 
the mountains, and now constitute the best farm- 
lands in the regions charted. (Fig. A) 

The last section of the hilly division consists of 
the gentler folds to the north-west of the Alps 
A broad simple arch was formed between the Alps 
and the resistant Ardennes. This arch was con- 
structed of an upper mantle of Jurassic rocks and 
a lower mantle of Triassic rocks. Some time after 
the folding, the centre of the arch collapsed, and a 
wide trench (or graben) was produced. This was 
naturally occupied by the main river, the Rhine, 
in its course from Basel to Mainz. Hence the 
scenery is very different in this silt-filled valley 
(twenty miles wide) from that found in the narrow 
cleft of the Rhine Gorge just north of Mainz 

The flanks of the arch have been considerably 
eroded since the structure collapsed, but it is pos- 
sible that the Jurassic mantle once extended un- 
interruptedly from Verdun on the west to Nurnberg 


on the east. (Fig. A). The broken edges of these 
mantles stand out as scarps to-day, and these 


cuestas, as they are called, are the most character- 
istic features of the scenery in this part of France 
and Germany. It is unnecessary to point out how 


and 


vital a part these cuestas, graben, horsts 
juvenile valleys play in the drama of the Western 
Front. Indeed, in the last Great War, regular 


instruction in the build of battle-fields was given 
by geographers to the young officers; and | am 
starting a similar course to the military students 
at the University of Toronto 

It should be noticed that the Danube passes 
right through the young high mountains of the 
Alps near Vienna, and again near Orshova in 
Romania. This has always been the great corridor 
of migrations throughout history \ second pass 
of nearly equal importance is situated between the 
Bohemian relics and the are of the younger Carpa- 
thians. This is known as the “Moravian Gate’ 
(Fig. A). Between the Jura Mountains and the 
relic of the Vosges is the most strongly defended 
area in France, the site of the fortresses of Belfort 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
natural gateways in the strategy of modern wars, 
where transport and communications play a greater 
part than ever before 

The great Plains in the north of the Reich have 


not been affected by the Alpine Storm, probably 
because they are buttressed deep down by an 
extension of the unyielding Russian Shield. But 
their surfaces have been greatly modified by the 
Ice Ages at the close of Tertiary time, i.c. within 
the last million years. We have only space to 
refer to two of these results of the Ice Ages The 
ice advanced from Scandinavia and the north: and 


then as it gradually waned, it dumped great ridges 
of debris along the front of the ice. Canadian 
students are familiar with these crescentic ridges or 
moraines which are common in southern Ontario 
and the Prairies. They are shown on the mantle- 
map, especially in the vicinity of Berlin 

Other features of considerable importance are 
the wide shallow valleys more or less parallel to 
these morainic ridges. They represent thaw-water 
channels which carried off the drainage from the 


4 
| 


front of the great ice-lobes. (Similar channels are 
common near Chicago and Detroit). In Germany 


one such channel runs most of the way from Dresden 
to the mouth of the Weser. The three main rivers, 
the Elbe, Oder, and Vistula, use these thaw- 
water channels for portions of their courses, but 
usually break through more directly to the sea in 
their northern portions. Thus the Elbe leaves one 
such channel at Magdeburg, but enters another at 
Wittenburg (Fig. A) and descends down it to the 
sca. Obviously these abandoned thaw-channcls 
have been very valuable in constructing canals to 
link the rivers, and Berlin owes much of its carly 
importance to its position on the canals linking 
the Oder to the Spree, Havel and Elbe. Perhaps 
the most important divide in Europe separates the 
Danube and the Rhine, and this clearly runs along 
the Jurassic Cuesta near Nurnberg. One of the 
earliest German canals was cut by the Ludwig of 
Bavaria over a century ago, and by the use of many 
locks connects these important rivers. It has, 
however, no connection with any thaw-water 
channel. 


IV—ROME AND THE PERIOD OF FOLK- 
WANDERING 


In a previous article in this series of cultural 
papers | pointed out that the nation-groups of 
Central Europe developed from certain cultural 
waves which moved across the centre of the con- 
tinent one or two thousand years before our era. 
(Fig. D). In a study of the origins of the Italian 
and German cultures we are primarily concerned 
with two of these waves. The early wave of Aryan- 
speakers who spoke something akin to Gaelic and 
Latin is usually called the “K’ Aryan Wave.* 
They may have reached Italy about 1500 or 
1200 B.C. Perhaps they were soon followed by 
some tribes belonging to the ““P”’AryanWave, * the men 
who possibly bore iron swords and spoke languages 
more akin to Welsh. These affinities are supported 
by the ancient place-names of Central Europe 

\t any rate, in Italy the Latins may have been a 
short dark Mediterranean tribe who spoke ‘K’ 
Aryan. About 700 B.C. they founded a town near 
the Tiber, with the help perhaps of broad-headed 
Alpine tribes from the hills. (Fig. F). Later they 
developed a culture based on that of the ancient 
Etruscans to the north, and on the culture of the 
Grecians in the southern part of the peninsula 
This mixing of different races and cultures gave rise 
to the famous civilization of Rome (the Pax Romana) 
which controlled Southern and Western Europe 
for many centuries. 

*These names refer to the change of sounds 
in many of the common words. Thus, Mak meant 
‘son’ among many of the ‘K’ Aryans; and this was 
changed to Map (or ap) among the ‘P’ Aryans 


Fig. D :—The four ‘Culture Waves’ in Western Europe 
which opposed Rome, and later, the Teuton groups 
which conquered Rome. Teuton and Slav Cradlelands 
indicated. All considerably generalized. 


Fig. E:—The Holy Roman Empire about the eleventh 
century is bounded by the heavy black line. The 
losses of various areas are shown with approximate 
dates. After 1648 the Emperor controlled little of 
the old Empire except Austria and Bohemia. 


Fig. F:—A block diagram of the City of Rome. The 
inner lozenge area is Republican Rome. The later 
walls of Aurelian are dated 270. Modern Rome 
includes almost the whole area sketched. 
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invasion was repelled by 

and this probably belonged 
to the second Keltic wave of ‘P’ Aryan speakers. 
It was aided by hordes of Teutons, but neither 
made any permanent impression on the Empire. 
Probably, however, these Aryan Keltae (or Gauls) 
taught their language to the primitive folk of 
Britain and Ireland, where, of course, Gaelic and 
Welsh still persist. Indeed, Welsh was the com- 
mon language of England until about A.D. 500 

The second wave of Keltae (Brythonic speakers) 
was that mainly involved in fighting Caesar in 
the first century B.C. They were soon incorporated 
in the Roman Empire, and very rapidly gave up 
their own culture including their early language 

It was a different cultural wave, belonging to 
the Teutons, which battered vainly at the frontier 
during the zenith of Roman power. Some of the 
leading tribes were the Marcomanni and the Chatti, 
and the former penetrated right into northern 
Italy in the invasion of A.D. 267. The still existing 
walls of Rome were built by Aurelian to repel 
the Teutons about this time. (Fig. F). But these 
tribes have long vanished from history 

The second important wave of Teutons included 
the Goths from Sweden and the Vandals from the 
Oder; and they made a much greater impression 
on European evolution. (Fig. D). They breached 
the walls of the Empire around A.D. 400, but they 
were deflected to Spain where they founded tem- 
porary nations in Catalonia (i.e. Gotalonia) and 
\ndalusia (i.e. Vandalusia). A century later the 
eastern wing of the Goths also invaded Italy; but 
they gave place to another Teuton migration, the 
Lombards, in 568. These later tribes considerably 
modified the culture of Spain and Italy but they 
seem to have merged fairly completely with the 
much more numerous folk whom they dominated. 
There is little trace of Goth, Vandal, or Lombard 
in any modern nation. 

We have seen that it was the misfortune of the 
Keltic waves to be lost within the Empire. So also 
the early Teutonic waves suffered much the same 
fate as far as producing a modern nation. Very 
different, however, was the history of the later 
migrations of Teutons who took part in the great 
folk-wandering of the second five centuries of our 
era. The period around A.D. 500 saw the begin- 
nings of many important nations. About that time 
the English for the first time made large migrations 
into England, the first Scots tribes invaded Scotland, 
the first Franks settled in large numbers in France, 


early Gaulish 
in BC. 102, 
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Marius 


and the first Burgundians reached Burgundy. 
About the same time the Czechs moved into 


Bohemia, and the early Slavs into the Balkans. 
Possibly the first Russians reached the regions of 
western Russia from Poland in the same critical 
century. We can, therefore, state that the birth 
of many of the chief nations occurred about A.D 
500 

We may now turn back somewhat to consider 
some of the cultural effects of the Roman Empire, 
two of which are charted in Fig. G. In the first 
place, we note that the various regions of Europe 
differed greatly in the length of their association 
with Rome. Italy, Spain, France, Greece and 
Austria experienced from four to seven centuries 
of such control; while England was only linked for 
three centuries, and Romania (Dacia) for about two 
centuries. Several extremely important cultural 
attributes follow from this control, such as the dis- 
tribution of the Romance languages and of the 
Roman Catholic religion. (Fig. B). There are, 
of course, minor exceptions (such as the Romance 
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language of Romania in a country which was but 
feebly linked, and the Catholic religion in Poland 
and Ireland), but they do not invalidate the general 
conclusions. 

It is further to be noted that the Pax Romana 
extended, on the whole, only to the Rhine and 
Danube Rivers, and made little impression beyond 
it. Here we have perhaps the main reason for 
the age-long rivalry between the French and 
German cultures. Rome was badly beaten by the 
German tribes defending their dense forests near 
the Weser in A.D. 9 at the battle of Teutoberg 
(Fig. A); and thereafter Rome, in general, kept 
to the more open country of the Mediterranean 
and allied environments. There is no racial (i.¢ 
biological) difference, for the northern folk in both 
rival nations are Nordic and the southern folk are 
Alpine. (Fig. B). But when the Franks adopted 
Christianity in 496, they raised a barrier between 
themselves and the heathen Teutons across the 
Rhine. Moreover, by about 800 they had aban- 
doned the ancient German tongue of the Franks, 
and had adopted a Romance language (based on 
the dialect of the Roman soldiers and settlers in 
France) which we call French. Christianity only 
came to the bulk of the Germans during the ninth 
century ; and it is easy to show that at a much later 
date the Protestant nations very closely agree with 
those which had been very little under the control 
of the Roman Empire. (Fig. G). This has, of course, 
emphasized the cultural break. 


V—THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE 
HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


Long before the Roman Republic was of any 
importance, the Teutons burst down from Denmark 
and drove a wedge between the western Keltae 
and the eastern Slavs. The early pre-history of 
the Germans is concerned with the displacement of 
the Keltae into the Rhine lands and later with the 
driving of the Slavs from the region of the Elbe and 
Oder. (Fig. D). The Franks, one of this vigorous 
group of Nordic tribes, conquered northern France 
after the fall of Rome, and gradually built up a 


strong empire under Charlemagne (742-814). This 
extended through France, Germany, Austria, 


Bohemia, most of Italy, and also some way into 
Spain and Hungary. (Fig. E). After his death, his 
empire was divided among his grandsons, and here 
we see the actual birthof the nations of France, 
Germany and Italy. Charles received France; 
Louis, Germany, and the eldest son, Lothar, con- 
trolled an clongated territory called Lotharingia, 


part of which is still called Lorraine. (Fig. E). 
Lothar’s realm extended from Rome to Aix, and 
comprised much of Burgundy and Italy. On the 


death of Lothar, Louisobtained most of his terri- 
tory, and thisunion of Germany and Italy endured 
for four centuries, and marked the first stage of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

Such an association is rather rare in history, for 
there was very little to hold the two groups to- 
gether, and almost every inducement for them to 


separate. Racially, northern Germany was Nordic 
while southern Italy was Mediterranean. (Fig 
B). It is true that the mountain and hilly areas 


were mostly Alpine in race but by this time the 
two fairer northern races had long lost all idea of 
their separate origins. The Romans did not 
differentiate between them; and later gave the 
title of ‘Roman citizen’ to all dwellers in the Empire, 
whether they were dark or fair, or possessed broad 
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heads like the Alpines, or narrow heads like the 
Nordics and Mediterraneans. (Fig. B, at right). 

The Alps (Fig. A) formed a great barrier 150 
miles wide, and the main divide is everywhere over 
6,000 feet high, except at two points — the Brenner 
and Reschen Passes. To the north of the divide 
almost all the folk spoke German languages (except 
in Burgundy which was French), while to the south 
they spoke Italian. (Fig. E). From the political 
point of view the country to the north was con- 
trolled by various German counts, margraves and 
Knights, so that ultimately there were no less than 
1,800 fairly independent rulers rather feebly’ held 
together by their common German culture To the 
south a complex system of city states was evolving 
which differed a great deal in organization frorn that 
employed in the German region. 

No doubt adhesion to the Roman Catholic 
Church, as clearly indicated by the title “Holy 
Roman Empire’, was the chief ‘cement’ holding 
this unwieldy fore-runner of the Rome-Berlin Axis 
together. But the Emperors were elected, the 
title was not hereditary for many a century, and 
they were chosen from many different and rival 
dynasties. The Emperor usually disagreed with 
the Pope, and not seldom was engaged in warfare 
with him. Indeed, it has been remarked that at 
first the Empire was “An Unholy collection of rival 
German Electorates’, and later became a “Private 
Perquisite for the Promotion of Hapsburg Policies”. 

Let us now see how this Empire gradually broke 
up into separate nations and cultural units. In 
Fig. E the heavy line shows the extent of the 
Empire in its palmiest days, (say) just after the time 
of Otto the Great when Burgundy had been in- 
corporated (1032). Three culture groups were 
included. In Burgundy and Lorraine French was 
spoken while, as stated, the Alps roughly separated 
the German and Italian cultures. The rising power 
in France gradually became the chief rival of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and it was this factor which 
kept the idea of a “Teutonic Empire” alive long 
after its last units had passed into Austrian (Haps- 
burg) hands. Indeed Provence and Dauphiny 


Fig. H:—The Central Powers during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The growth of Prussia is shown 
in the north. The huge area of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in the east, and the various states in Italy (before 
the Union around 1870), in the south. 


Fig. G:—Strength of Roman, Culture indicated by 
centuries of Pax Romana before 476 A. D. 
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were acquired by France as early as the middle of 
the fourteenth century. (Fig. E). 

Meanwhile quarrels between the Emperor on 
the one hand and the Pope and cities of north Italy 
on the other led to open warfare. At Legnano 
(near Milan) the Emperor was decisively beaten in 
1176, and although Germany and Italy held loosely 
together under Frederic I1, the inevitable break 
came in 1273. Rudolf of Hapsburg was elected 
Emperor on the condition that he relinquished any 
control of the lands south the Alps. The next 
country to rebel was Switzerland, which defeated 
the Emperor's armies in several battles around 
1400. By the end of the fifteenth century the Swiss 
Union of German and Burgundian cantons had 
become practically independent of the Empire 

During the struggles of the Reformation the 
Protestant faith spread rapidly in the regions east 
of the Rhine-Danube line, for reasons given earlier 
in this article. After 1437 the head of the Austrian 
Hapsburgs became Emperor, and the title remained 
with them almost continuously until 1806. Since 
the Hapsburgs were always strongly Catholic they 
opposed the Reformation with all their power. 
Ultimately the northern Protestant Princes invoked 
the aid of Catholic France to defeat the Catholic 
Hapsburgs. About the same time Holland revolted, 
so that by the end of the sixteenth century only 
three of the original territories of the Empire 
survived. These were Austria, the first acquisition 
of the Hapsburgs, Bohemia (1526), and much of 
Lorraine. The latter region included the early 
religious centres of Cologne, Treves and Mainz 
(Fig. E) which have always been staunchly Catholic. 
Gradually France reached out to the Rhine, while 
Austria expanded to the east into Hungary and the 
Balkans; but after the Reformation we can leave 
the Holy Roman Empire and consider briefly a new 
episode in German evolution. 


VI—THE RISE OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN 
PRUSSIA 


The ancient castle of the Hohenzollerns is still 
to be seen on the Jurassic Cuesta near the head 
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of the Danube. (Fig. H). Scions of this family 
spread through Central Europe, and in 1346 one 
of them obtained the Mark of Brandenburg. This 
is a rather barren portion of the Great Northern 
Plain near the old Slav settlement of Berlin. It 
became the nucleus of Prussian power, and is shown 
black in Fig. H. In 1618 the lands of the religious 
Order of Military Knights in East Prussia were 
added to Brandenburg, and somewhat later the 
name of Prussia was given to all these northern 
lands of the Hohenzollerns 

As the result of disputes with Sweden and 
Austria, Pomerania and Silesia were acquired by 


1742. Prussia now straggled right across the Ger- 
man Plain, for she also owned some lands near 


Holland at this date. It was the aim of the later 
Hohenzollerns to unite the whole plain under their 
control. The partitions of Poland (1772-1795) 
resulted in great gains in the east ; but after Waterloo 
(1815) some of the more eastern Polish lands were 
exchanged for the much more valuable German 
areas near the Rhine. (Fig. H) 

Only Hanover was now needed to complete 
the Hohenzollern ‘Bloc’, and the other German 
states including Austria were becoming very 
jealous of the growing power of Prussia. In 1866 
Austria for the second time challenged northern 
Germany, somewhat as she had done in the Wars 
of Religion in the seventeenth century. Prussia, 
however, was joined by the armies of northern 
Italy, whose people had been under the heel of 
Austria for many bitter years. The map (Fig. H) 
shows the rival forces in this last armed conflict 
for the leadership among the German peoples. On 
the one side were Austria, Bavaria, and Hanover, 
helped by the smaller Catholic States, while on 
the other side were Prussia and Italy. In the south 
the Austrians defeated the Italians, but in the 
north the genius of Bismarck and Moltke was too 
much for the Austrians, and they were completely 
crushed at Sadova (Koniggratz) in the north of 
Bohemia. (Fig. H). As a result Hanover and Hesse 
were ceded to Prussia, while Venetia was restored 
to the Italians by Austria 

It remains to say a word about the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, in which Napoleon III was 
decisively beaten by Prussia. The southern German 
states in this war gave valuable aid to their late 
Prussian enemies in the invasion of France. The 
German-speaking province of Alsace together with 
the rich coal and iron mines in or near Lorraine 
were handed over to Prussia at the end of the war. 
Perhaps of greater significance was the union of 
all the German states (except Austria) into the 
German Empire with the King of Prussia as Em- 
peror. Thus Germany waited later than any other 


country except Italy to form a united nation. The 
Great War of 1914-18 resulted in the return of 
\lsace and Lorraine to the French, while the 


aggressions of Hitler in 1938 brought Austria and 
the Sudetens into the Reich. These are the last 
remaining areas of separate German culture except 


relatively small groups in Switzerland and the 
Trentino. (Fig. B). 


VII—THE SLOW EVOLUTION OF THE 
ITALIAN NATION 


We have seen how the 1800 units of the northern 
portion of the Holy Roman Empire gradually 
became welded into the German Empire under the 
leadership of Prussia. So also political conditions 
were almost as complicated in Italy during the 
Middle Ages. Only by ignoring minor details and 
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several 
separate sections can we obtain a coherent picture 


considering the developmen: of Italy in 
in the limited space available. The largest regional 
unit in Italy is the Lombard Plain with its natural 
centre near Milan. (Fig. C). Indeed at the end 
of the third century (under Diocletian), Milan be- 
came the political centre of Italy, but this condition 
did not endure long. 

After the Folk-Wandering the Lombards con- 
trolled most of Italy for 200 years, though the Pope 
gradually acquired the rule of the region between 
Rome and Ravenna, which became known as the 
Papal States. (Fig. H). His domain obviously 
split Italy into two regions; the Lombard Plain 
with Tuscany to the north, and the Two Sicilies 
to the south. These remained separate till the end 
of the nineteenth century in spite of the common 
culture, common language and universal pride in 
the achievements of the early Roman Empire 

Much of the region called the Two Sicilies was 
conquered in the ninth century by Saracens from 
Africa, or by the Byzantines from Constantinople. 
Later there was a Norman Conquest of this region 
almost at the same time that William the Conquerer 
was invading England. This Norman rule lasted 
till about 1195, when the region passed to the 
German Hohenstaufens for nearly a century. There 
followed a century of French rule, and then in 1282 
began the long connection with Spain which lasted 
almost to modern times. It will be noticed that 
during a period of ten centuries this portion of 
Italy was almost wholly under foreign domination 

No invader dared to try to absorb the Papal 
States until the time of Napoleon, so that they 
occupied a rather peculiar position in history 
They kept alive the ancient Italian tradition, but 
made a complete union of Italy very difficult. In 
the region to the north there was constant strife 
between the Emperor's party (Ghibellines) and the 
Pope's party (Guelfs) 

Many cities in north Italy, especially Venice, 
Genoa, Milan and Florence grew wealthy and 
powerful by trade, and they usually supported 
the Papal party against the Emperor as at Legnano 


in 1176. Unfortunately no single city state became 
powerful enough to weld north Italy into one 
political unit. The rival ports of Venice and 


Genoa acquired wide territories abroad for trading 
purposes, and Venice was a powerful factor in 
Mediterranean history from 1150 till about 1700 
(Photo 2) 

It was reserved for the House of Savoy, origin- 
ally a French duchy south of the Lake of Geneva, 


to take a leading part in unifying the Italians. The 
Dukes of Savoy gradually acquired control of 
Piedmont and Sardinia. (Fig. H). Meanwhile, in 


the eighteenth century, Austria had obtained large 
territories in Lombardy and Venetia. I[n_ the 
Crimean War the Sardinians helped the French, 
and, in return, Napoleon in 1859 aided Cavour 
and Garibaldi to drive the Austrians out of 
Lombardy. Tuscany thereupon joined Sardinia, 
and Garibaldi freed the Sicilies from the evil rule 
of the Spanish Bourbons in 1860. As we have seen 
Venetia was ceded by Austria in 1866, and Rome was 
occupied in 1870. Thus Italy was completely 
united in the same year as Germany, its former 
partner in the long vanished Holy Roman Empire. 


VIII—A TRAVERSE ALONG THE AXIS 
THE GERMAN PLAINS 

Suppose we start our traverse of Central Europe 

from the Baltic Coast, near the Island of Rugen 
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Ihe surface consists of rounded hills of boulder- 
clay dumped by the former ice-cap, and this alter- 
nates with bold cliffs of white chalk of much older 
date. If we are crossing by the train-ferry from 
Denmark we pass Rugen and land at Warnemunde. 
Here is a dune-covered coast, much frequented by 
tourists in summer. Sometimes the dunes along 
the Baltic are nearly 200 feet high, and at times they 
cover the remains of old forests of 4,000 years ago, 
among which weapons of the old Stone Age have 
been found. 

The beach at this little port is covered with 
wicker shelters which protect the sun-bathers from 
the keen wind. (Photo 3). Neat clipped hedges 
divide the beach from the road, and back of the 
large houses are pine forests alternating with 
marshes. Black and white cattle graze alongside 
the wide estuary which leads inland to the large 
town of Rostock 

As we journey south to Berlin we cross the region 
of the Mecklenburg Lakes, which have been ponded 
among the debris of the Ice Age. Some of these 
lakes lying among the moraine ridges are over 
twenty miles long; and these great ridges extend 
for a thousand miles from Denmark eastwards to 
Memel. The northern ridge is almost parallel 
to the coast, but lies about a hundred miles to the 
south. A second runs cast-west through Berlin, 
while a third long ridge is fifty miles south of the 
capital. (Fig. A). At times these ridges are 400 
feet above the plain. Large windmills dot the 
rolling meadows, while polled willows along the 
little streams alternate with thickets of grey beech 

The scenery around Berlin is determined by the 
ancient west-flowing rivers of the Ice Ages, and many 
of these channels are found as far south as Leipzig 
and Dresden. Thus the Mark of Brandenburg and 
also Posen and much of Poland consist of broad 
sandy valleys, sometimes a mile or two wide, 
separated by stretches of clay and sand. At inter- 
vals moors have developed in the poorly drained 
country, and on the whole the scenery is not attrac- 
tive. However, the former drainage channels have 
made the construction of canals and railways very 
easy, so that Berlin is one of the chief traffic centres 
of Europe. 

The main growth of Berlin is modern, for it is 
much later in origin than its neighbours, Magdeburg 
or Frankfurt. The city originated in two little 
Slav villages, Berlin and Koln, which were united 
in 1307. 

Crossing the Schloss Bridge we enter Unter der 
Linden which is nearly 200 feet wide and is flanked 
by linden trees. At its west end is the impressive 
arch called the Brandenburg Gate, which leads us 
to the ‘Sieges Allee’ adorned by statues of the chief 
Prussian rulers, warriors and statesmen. 


A Journey Up The Rhine 


We may now journey to the west across the 
wooded valleys of Thuringia, which is known as the 


2.—An old sketch of Venice. The Campanile (C) 
end Doge's Palace (D) are pereenen: Looking to the 
north. 


3.—The Baltic Sea at Warnemunde, Mecklenburg, 
showing the sun-bething tents and the dunes in the 


foreground. 
Photo by author 


4.—The Rhine at Cologne flowing across the German 
Plains, showing the spires of the Cathedral. A Rhine 
barge im the foreground. 
Photo by E.K.MS 


5.—Looking up the Rhine Gorge from the Marksburg 

neer Coblenz, showing the relic-block of Nassau _ in 
the background. 

Photo by E.K.MS 
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‘Cradle-land’ of the Germans, and so reach the 
industrial area of Essen and the Ruhr Coal-field 
The Ruhr is a small river emptying into the Rhine 
near Cologne, and a journey up the Rhine Valley 
from Cologne to Constance takes us through some 

of the most interesting regions of Europe. (Fig. A) 

Cologne, as the name implies, was an early 

colony of the widespread Roman Empire. (Photo 4) 

Here traffic collected from the plains to the north, 

west and east, in order to cross the difficult moun- 

tain country to the south by means of the Rhine 

Corridor. Owing to its long connection with the 

Catholic Church Cologne has often been called the 

“German Rome’. To the north the Rhine flows 

in sweeping curves or narrow meanders through 

flat plains, but to the south it soon becomes confined 
to the narrow gorge which the river has sawn out 
of the tough rocks of the clevated relic-block 
7 (Photo 5). The most picturesque portion is reached 
at Coblenz (i.e. confluence), where the canyon of 
the Moselle joins the Rhine Gorge. Here the river 
flows rapidly at six miles an hour, and there is 
barely room for railway and road beside the rushing 
waters. The steep sides of the gorge are clothed 
with vineyards where any soil can cling, and castles 
and tiny villages enliven almost every mile. The 
canyon is haunted by many a legend, such as that 
of the Mouse Tower, or of the Lorelei Cliff. Below 
the latter the river attains its greatest depth of 
seventy-five feet. There is much traffic on the 
river, especially in the section south of Strasbourg 
\bove Mainz the valley expands from a narrow 
canyon to a graben twenty miles wide. This 
depression is bounded by the fault-scarps of the 

‘broken arch’ already discussed. (Fig. A). The cen- 

tre of the depression is occupied by the Rhine, 

which is fringed by rather sterile gravel ridges 

Further from the river on each side are low-lving 

marshy areas, while the best meadows and crop- 

lands lie at the foot of the steep scarps. A large 

canal and a small tributary river, the Ill, run 

parallel to the main river between Basel and 
8 Strasbourg. The chief break in these scarps is 
behind Strasbourg at Zabern (i.e. Tavern), where a 
pass into France only rises to 1,600 feet. We are 
now in Alsace, that curious province with French 
culture and sympathies, though speaking the 
German language. 

Above the great graben the Rhine changes 
direction and flows along the southern edge of the 
Jurassic Cuesta of Bavaria. Just after leaving Lake 
Constance it descends rather rapidly by rapids and 
falls at Neuhausen and Schaffhausen. Here the 
Rhine is about 175 yards wide, and it crosses a hard 
ridge of Jurassic limestone to leap sixty feet down 
as the famous Falls of the Rhine. On the south 
side of the falls is the picturesque castle called 
Schloss Laufen. (Photo 11). In the vicinity are 
many factories connected with weaving, aluminium, 
cte., and they are supplied with power from the 
rapid river. Just to the south of the junction of the 
\ar and Rhine is the ancient home of the Hapsburgs 
perched on a crag high over the surrounding valleys 
Hard by was a famous military station of the 
Roman Empire, and the large amphitheatre (369 
feet wide) has been excavated and is visited by 
thousands of tourists 


6.—The Moselle River near Treves has cut a canyon 
into the rising relic-block. 
Photo by EK MS 


7.—The route from Innsbruck south to the Brenner 
Pass — up the Sill Valley. 


8.—The summit of Ofen fom at the head of the River 
ige. 


Photo by author 


9.—A sluice and levee along the Adige River looking 
south from Ora down the Glacial Trough. 


Photo by author i 
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From Lake Constance we may travel east to 
Mfunich across the upper basin of the Danube. 
Ihe low divide between the two great rivers is 
largely built up of morainic material deposited by 
the mighty ice flood which poured north from the 
\lps in the Great Ice Ages. These moraines reach 
nearly to the line joining the towns of Augsburg 
and Munich, though the towns themselves are on the 
silts washed down to the Danube by glacial streams. 
\lunich is a very interesting old town, founded on 
monkish lands about 1158 as its name implies. It 
lies at the north end of the best route crossing the 
\lps, that of the Brenner, which was known as the 
‘Emperor's Pass” because it linked the two chief 
territories of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Let us follow the Emperor's road south to Italy. 
\bout forty miles from Munich the southern edge 
of the Alps rises fairly steeply from the Danubian 
Downfold. (Fig. A). We pass the Wurm Sce 
famous for its moraines which mark the last (Wurm) 
lee Age — and enter the upfolded rocks of the Alps 
by way of the Isar Valley. The Isar rises in a notch 
at Seefeld (3,900 feet) on the boundary of Austria. 
Just south of the notch the road drops rapidly for 
2,000 feet down to the great wide longitudinal 
valley of the Inn at Zirl. A short journey to the 
cast brings us to Innsbruck at the north end of the 
Brenner Pass 

No large river leads us south from Innsbruck 
to the lowest gap in the whole Alpine barrier. 
(Photo 7). But the valley of a little tributary, the 
Sill, was over-deepened by the mighty glaciers of 
the Ice Ages; and thus the divide was carved out 
to the low elevation of 4,495 feet. The Pass is 
twenty-five miles south of Innsbruck and is the 
present boundary between the German Reich and 
Italy. The road climbs a beautiful valley covered 
with pines on the shady (ubach) side, but the sunny 
(adret) castern slopes are dotted with prosperous 
farms in grassy meadows. The old track for pil- 
grims and pack-horses was little improved during 
Medieval times; for the first carriage road was not 
constructed till 1772, while the railway first tra- 
versed it in 1867. 


IX—THE TRAVERSE OF THE ITALIAN 
SECTION 


Ihe top of the Brenner is a wide flat meadow, 
and here rises the Isarco, whose waters enter the 
\driatic Sea by way of the river Adige (A-dée-zha 
\ll the farmers for miles south of the Brenner are 
German in speech and sympathy, but they have 
been under the control of the Italians since the Great 
War \bout five miles below the Pass the valley 
drops 500 feet rather rapidly, so the railway makes 
a long loop up a side valley and then runs down the 
old bed of the river. The stream itself has been 
thrust into an artificial tunnel at the side! 

We follow along the Isarco to its junction with 
the Adige at Bolzano. Walther von der Vogelweide, 
one of the best loved national heroes of Austria, 
lived in this valley; while Andreas Hofer, another 
famous German leader, valiantly opposed Napoleon 
in the mountains nearby. Hence it will be readily 
understood why the Austrians are strongly averse 
to leaving this territory in Italian hands. (Fig. C) 

Bolzano (870 feet) is built on a broad fan of 
debris deposited on the north-east side of the great 
glacial trough of the Adige. Picturesque streets, 
often with arcaded old shops, extend north from 
the Isarco towards the cliffs behind the fan. How- 
ever, in recent years much of the old town has been 


10.—Vines in canyon, San Marino, north of Bassano, 
en route from Trento to Venice. 
Photo by author 


replaced by modern apartments. It is one of the 
chief tourist centres in Europe, and is said to have 
100,000 visitors each summer. In the new suburb 
to the west Mussolini has been lavish with 
arches and claborate shops. Outside the town 
vineyards are almost universal, and they reach up 
to a height of about 2,500 feet above the sea on 
the sides of the trough valley. At higher levels 
of the trough, barley and oats are grown to a height 
of about 4,500 feet, i.e. about the level of the Brenner 
Pass. Trees climb up the steep slopes as high as 
7,000 feet (Photo &); while the alpine pastures reach 
the line of perpetual ice, which can be found in the 
lowest glaciers near the peaks of the Ortler at about 
8,000 feet 

Travelling down the broad flat-floored glacial 
valley towards Trento we reach Salorno, where we 
cross a very interesting cultural boundary. (Photo 
9). To the north, until lately, German was almost 
exclusively spoken, but Italian has now replaced it 
officially. Hence every place-name has been 
Italianized; so that Auers becomes Ora and Ejisack 
becomes Isarco. On some of the hotels, one can 
see the word ‘Albergo’ covering the old German 
term ‘Gasthaus’. It was surprising to find that many 
of the local police could speak no German, though 
few of the 200,000 settlers could speak any Italian 

Indeed, in the side-valleys of the Adige both 
west and east of Bolzano we find many small valleys 
where the farmers speak neither German nor Italian 
but Ladin, an early Romance speech not far removed 
from ancient Latin. The type of house alters 
considerably here, for the ridge-roofed highly- 
decorated German house gives place to the plain 
squarish stone apartment-like house of the northern 
Italian. The inn at Salorno was one of the most 
northern to show a motto of Mussolini's on its 
front. “Live Dangerously” was painted in large 
black letters across the white walls. 

Trento is the capital of this newly acquired 
territory of Italy called the Trentino. The old town 
dates back many centuries, and originated as a 
fortress to command the Brenner road tar back in 
Roman times. The castle in which the Prince- 
Bishop lived is still in good repair, and here right 
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11.—The Rhine Falls at Neuhausen. Here the Rhine 

drops sixty feet over a ledge of Jurassic limestone 
below Lake Constance. 

Photo by author 


12.—-Streets and houses in Pompeii, excavated from 
the volcanic ashes which covered them in A. D. 79. 
Photo by R. Platt 


13.— The Forum at Rome, looking down from the 

Capito! Hill. The eight granite columns of the Temple 

of Saturn are in the foreground. The Arch of Titus 
appears in the background at the right. 

Photo by R. Platt 


up to 1803 he controlled the Trentino on behalf of 
the Roman Church. Then Austria obtained control, 
until it was handed over to Italy after the Great 
War. But Italians have been living around Trento 
since Roman times, though it was not part of 
Italian territory in the medieval period. This 
town is of interest since it was the site of one of the 
most famous councils of the Catholic Church, 
which was held in the Church of Santa Maria from 
1455 to 1463. (Photo 15) 

From Trento there are two much used routes to 
the south leading either to Verona or to Venice. 
Let us take the second route. We cross the wide 
Adige trough by a viaduct which leads us up to a 
side valley 300 feet higher and so to the Val Sugana 
The railway runs in a tunnel alongside a deep post- 
glacial notch occupied by the River Fersina 

Several ruined castles lend variety to the scenery 
The former Italian boundary was at Primolano, and 
this region is all strongly fortified. Soon the valley 
of the Brenta contracts into a ravine; but where 
cultivation is at all possible, there we find narrow 
terraces of vines such as near San Marino. (Photo 10) 
\ few miles to the south we reach Bassano, and are 
now in the wide olive-clad plains of Lombardy 

The waste torn from the Alps by the former 
glaciers and by modern rivers has been piled up in 
giant moraines at the mouths of the mountain 
valleys. Among these morainic hills many fierce 
battles have been fought for the command of the 
Brenner, as at Lodi and Solferino (1859). The 
beds of the lakes, such as Garda and Como, have 
been cut out by the great glaciers, while the waters 
are in part held back by the giant moraines, in some 
places 1,000 feet high (Fig. ¢ 
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Surrounding the foothills is a broad zone ot 
gravelly terraces, whose soil is not very fertile 
But this is bordered by finer and more fertile soils, 
which are watered by many springs. Hence a belt 
of towns follows this line of springs and fertility, 
and it includes Brescia, Verona and other places ot 
note. The central plain of the River Po is covered 
with alluvium, and much of this is irrigated and 
used for rice-growing between Verona and Venice 
The farm houses hereabouts are usually two-storied 
with roofs of red tiles. Willows, acacias and planes 
border the fields, which contain maize, vines and 
many peach trees 


Some of the Cities of Italy 


To the student of city sites Venice offers one 
of the most interesting problems. (Photo 2). It was 
built on a swamp at the head of a tideless sea, primar- 
ily asa refuge from the Lombards and other invaders 
In 697 they elected a Doge (i.e. dux or duke) to govern 
the city, which became very wealthy as _ trade 
developed between North Europe and the East 
The modern railway crosses to the city by an 
embankment nearly three miles long. The city is 
pear-shaped with the ‘stalk to the sea; and the 
Grand Canal winds like the letter S, and traverses 
the city from west to east. At its eastern end is 
the magnificent Cathedral of Saint Mark, and to 
this spot the body of the Evangelist is said to have 
been brought in 848. The present building, of 
Byzantine design, was erected about 1050. It there- 
fore precedes nearly all the Gothic churches ot 
Europe. It impresses the visitor by the wealth of 
colouring and gilding, the inside being lined with 
serpentine, marble and other ornamental stones 

Moving southward on our journey we cross the 
Apennines and enter Tuscany. This region is 
filled with relics of the Etruscans, who were the 
first civilized folk in this picturesque part of Italy 

Florence is situated on a flat plain on both sides 
of the Arno. In the Piazza stands the ancient 
Baptistery, which was perhaps built as early as 
A.D. 400. It is a small octagonal building adorned 
with round arches. The bronze doors are wonderful 
examples of metal work, and date from 1350 
Alongside is Giotto’s bell-tower, while the two 
famous picture galleries lie south of the cathedral 
alongside the Arno. The larger is the Uffizi, and 
contains the best collection of paintings in Italy 
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\t the mouth of the Arno is the Town of Pisa, 
which contains in the north-west corner of the 
town four of the finest buildings in Italy. All are 
profusely decorated with marble, which is readily 
obtained in the overfolds of the Apennines nearby. 
In the dome of the Cathedral one can still see the 
heavy bronze lamp swinging from the roof which 
led Galileo to devise the pendulum in 1583. The 
most interesting building, however, is the Leaning 
Tower, which is 179 feet high, and projects thirteen 
feet from the perpendicular. One ascends it by an 
inside staircase, and the upper stage has a smaller 
diameter than the others; so that there is no need 
to feel dizzy on looking over just where Galileo 
carried out his famous physical experiments on 
falling bodies. (Photo 14) 

The Tiber has never been an important stream 
for navigation, though in the early days boats 
brought goods to the market at the Forum. The 
word ‘Rome’ is said to refer to the fertile soil 
deposited around the town by the Tiber. (Fig. F) 
The river has built out three miles of coast-line 
since Ostia was a port of the Caesars. The build- 
ings preserved from early times in Rome are, on 
the whole, disappointing. They have been des- 
troyed not only by barbarians and by the tooth 
of Time, but also by folk tearing down the magni- 
ficent memorials to build insignificant later build- 
ings. Thus Timgad (on the northern edge of the 
Sahara) seems to the writer to give a much better 
idea of a Roman city than does Rome! 

The Forum is the most conspicuous of these 
monuments, and with the Coliseum occupies much of 
the central valley between the Celian and Capitol 
Hills. The original village grew up around the 
fort on this latter hill. For many years the ruins 
of the Forum were covered with earth and served 
as a shelter for cattle. At the south-east is the 
Arch of Titus erected by the Emperor in honour 
of the capture of Jerusalem in 79 A.D. The seven- 
branched candlestick of the Temple is visible among 
the carvings. The Forum proper is now a_ bare 
rectangular space littered with broken columns 
and is about eighty yards long. (Photo 13). A little 
farther east is the gigantic Coliseum, an amphi- 
theatre approximately 600 feet long erected about 
A.D. 80. It could seat 80,000 spectators, and here 
took place the combats of the gladiators during the 
closing years of Imperial Rome. 

Republican Rome grew up around the Palatine 
Hill, and legend states that as early as 550 BC. 


the Servian wall was erected to enclose a large part of 
the ‘Seven Hills of Rome’. (Fig. F). In later 
Imperial times, about 270 A.D., another great wall 
was built by the Emperor Aurelian, and this also is 
indicated in the block diagram. To-day the city 
extends over most of the area shown in the whole 
diagram. Across the river near the ancient Castello 
was erected the Church of Saint Peter, the largest 
in the world. The modern building was finished 
about 1626. Behind the Cathedral on the hill are 
the gardens of the Vatican Palace in which the Pope 
lives 


Photo by 


14.—The leaning tower of Pisa. 
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Southern Italy and Etna 


The district around Naples is rich in volcanoes 
and consequently has a fertile soil. Mainly for 
this reason it is very densely populated, being 
rivalled only by Florence and Milan in this respect 
Vesuvius is, of course, the most striking of these 
volcanoes, and is 4,100 feet high. It was quiescent 
during early Roman times, but in A.D. 79 an 
explosion destroyed the cone and the eruptions 
turned night into day. (Photo 16). Many towns and 
villages were entirely covered; and Pompeii (Pom- 
pay-ce) has been preserved unchanged to this day 
by the ashy blanket. We can here see all the details 
ot Roman life at that time, handle the bread and 
the kitchen utensils, and admire the mosaics and 
ornaments. (Photo 12). Indeed a number of 
corpses have been preserved as ashy casts just as 
they were overwhelmed nearly 2,000 years ago 
The coast-line of the Bay of Naples is very lovely 
and the skies are usually a vivid bluc, so that the 
Island of Capri nearby is sometimes described as 
the most beautiful spot in Europe 

The large island of Sicily contains about 10,000 
square miles, and is almost wholly formed of late 
Tertiary rocks. (Fig. C). Its fossil elephants and 
rhinoceri show that not long ago it was linked to 
Africa, only eighty miles away. Indeed, many 
tropical trees grow well in Syracuse on the south 
coast. But the highest point is the great volcano 
of Etna (19,472 feet), which with its low slopes and 
relatively flat top fills a large part of eastern Sicily 
The volcano is covered with snow downto 7,000 
feet in winter. The ashy cone absorbs the rain- 
fall, and the water issues as springs at a height of 
about 2,000 feet all round the mountain 

The writer visited Etna recently and found the 
ascent very interesting. From Catania on the coast 
the road leads up through farmlands, where each 
field contains vines, olives and figs, and is bounded 
by walls built of black lava. There are said to be 
3,000 folk per square mile supported by the fertile 
volcanic soil. All round the giant cone are lava- 
flows of varying ages. For instance in 1669 one of 
these flows reached to Catania, though it is fifteen 
miles from the summit. The last little town on 
our route was Nicolosi, and it consists of houses of 
two or three stories, many of them with Mussolini's 
moral maxims painted on the walls. One such 
phrase is “The plough makes money, but the sword 
protects it” 

In May 1886 a lava stream menaced the little 
town, but luckily it stopped in the adjacent vine- 
yards. Soon we passed through a striking group of 
a dozen parasitic cones. These were about 500 
feet high, but now the sides are mostly covered with 
shrubs such as broom. Vines climb the slopes of 
Etna to about a height of 2,500 feet, and then 
chestnuts extend up to 4,000 feet. On the northern 
slope | believe there are beeches as high as 6,200 
feet, for here the ancient forests are not all des- 


16.—Volcanic lava from the crater of Vesuvius, show- 
ing its ropy character about two miles from the sunmit. 
Photo by E. P. Taylor 


troyed. The road is actually made over a lava- 
flow in places, and black tunnels are common where 
the fluid lava had flowed from beneath the chilled 
crust. At higher levels the trees give place to 
thorny shrubs and tussock grass. We saw flocks 
of sheep grazing on the thyme-like plants which 
grew in the more ashy lava, and in places they 
were nibbling snow to quench their thirst. A large 
hotel marks the end of the road at about 5,500 feet 
elevation 

We continued to climb up the track for several 
thousand feet traversing the rough slopes of loose 
coke-like lava, but we had not time to reach the 
actual summit. Guide-poles about half a mile 
apart indicated the faint track. The thorny plants 
ended about 6,500 feet, and above this was nothing 
but soft black ashy material. Nearby a rectangular 
black heap was found to be snow collected during 
the spring, covered with ash, and so preserved for 
transport to the hot plains below. There is an 
observatory at 9,600 feet, and then a climb of 1,000 
feet over loose ash brings one to the summit. The 
crater varies a good deal in shape with each erup- 
tion, and, in general, there is a fairly violent erup- 
tion every ten years with minor examples almost 
every year. (Photo 1) 


X—THE SOLUTION OF THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


What kind of arrangements, national, economic 
or cultural are likely to take place at the end of the 
War? One thing is certain, the Germans will not 
revive the ‘Aryan Race’ absurdity; since even Hitler 
has replaced this term, first by ““German Race” and 
then by “European Race”. Of course these terms 
are not accurate, for there are two races in Germany 
and three in Europe; but they are perhaps less 
objectionable than “Aryan. (Fig. B). The whole 
concept of a superior ‘breed’ developing in Germany 
is sO opposed to scientific research that the spread 
of education will soon cause it to vanish. As we 
have seen in these articles, the only general con- 
clusion we can reach is that a mixture of two races 
is rather an advantage in Europe, as witness the 
nations of England, France, Italy, and Germany 
itself. (Fig. B, at right) 

As regards nationality, it seems likely that the 
German nation including Austria and the Sudetens 
will remain together. The writer cannot see, in 
face of the experience in Belgium and Switzerland, 
why even diverse cultural groups should not live 
happily side by side in the same nation. These 


15.—Trento. Old church and Cesare Battista Monu- 
ment on hill 
Photo by author 
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CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY ALONG THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS 


examples show that goodwill is the sole necessary 
ingredient. No groups could be more diverse in 
language, religion and economic interests than those 
which compose the united cantons of Switzerland 
(Fig. B at left). However, this aspect of our 
problem was discussed and charted fairly fully in 
my previous article in this Journal for January 
1940 (page 38). 

On the whole, therefore, it seems clear to the 
writer that economic factors will determine the 
future map of Europe. As he suggested in his 
recent book “Environment and Nation’, Toronto, 
1936, (which deals with the cultural problems of 
all the nations of Europe), we can divide Europe 
into four Economic Regions, as shown in Fig. I. 
First of all there are four east-west zones in Europe 
based on the distribution of the main crops. The 
first of these includes the Timberlands of Scandi- 
navia and north Russia. The second zone grows 
essentially rye and potatoes as in Germany, Poland 
etc. The third is the wheat and maize zone which 
extends from France to south Russia; and the fourth 
is the olive and wine zone of the Mediterranean. 
Clearly there will be less east-west than north-south 
trade in these belts, since each region has much the 
same agricultural products 

It is, of course, interchange between industrial 
and agricultural regions which is perhaps most 
characteristic to-day. In general the great Power 
Belt (whether of coal or of oil) runs along the 
southern edge of the Great Plains, not far from the 
Relic Mountains discussed previously. It extends 
from Wales through Belgium, the Ruhr, Silesia, the 
oil belt of Romania, Ukraine, etc. to Baku on the 
Caspian. Briefly, then, the writer suggests that 
each ‘Economic Bloc’ of the future will consist of 
agricultural nations linked to the nearer nations 
rich in power. This will lead to the development 
of four north-south Economic Blocs as suggested 
in the following table and Fig. | Indeed the 
recent partial union of Britain and France supports 
this suggestion of four ‘blocs’ which may later 
develop into a United Europe 

The Feur Logical “‘Crop-Power Blocs” in Europe 


Il IV 
West East 
Western Central Central Eastern 
Lithuania 
Timber Norway | Sweden Finland Russia 
Lnits Food France Germany Poland Ukraine 
England | Italy Romania | Bulgaria 
Coal England Germany | Poland Ukraine 
Power 
Units Oil Belgium Romania Baku 


Iron France Sweden - Urals 


The above table would seem to show that there 
are certain economic factors which have always 
affected European policies. They act slowly and 
not very obviously, but they perhaps help to explain 
why the Holy Roman Empire lasted as long as it 
did; and why there is probably a real and nor- 
military basis for the Rome-Berlin Axis. The 
obvious misfortune and excuse of the Fascist 
realms is that they have never experienced the 
gradual evolution of democratic parliamentary 
control. One can only hope that education will 
replace experience in these lands. 

No great advance in civilization, such as negro 
freedom, adult suffrage or universal education has 
been made without many setbacks. Why then 
should any one despair of the League of Nations, 
which is only twenty years old? It has worked 
well in the minor fields of International Affairs, but 


Fig. I.-—The four “‘Crop-Power Blocs’’, based on 
economic relations in Europe. Each bloc has fairly 
adequate supplies of timber, power, and food. The 
chief zone of coal and oil is shown black. (Based on 
“Environment and Nation”’ Fig. 147). 
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has failed in the major problems, mainly because 
the victors in the Great War would not delegate 
sufficient military powers to the League. It has 
gained invaluable experience; and to the writer 
there is only one substitute for the present imperfect 
League; and that is an all-powerful and adequate 
League, but with a better method of election of 
executives than at present. 

In the last twenty years I have written rather 
widely on the topic of Geographical Factors making 
for World Peace; as, for instance, in my book 
“Environment Race and Migration” *; and so 
I venture to suggest some solutions for the major 
troubles of the world to-day. As I stated in that 
book: “The aftermath of the Great War has been 
a poisonous growth of Nationalism and High 
Tariffs all over the world”. Streit points out 
(in his “Union Now”, 1939) that we can learn 
much from the course of events in the United States 
between 1776 and 1788. The early Congress of 
1776 based on a “League of Friendship of States” 
(very like the League of Nations) was a dismal 
failure. It was not till the idea of control by 
jealous States vielded to that of control by individual 
voters as exercised in the Federal Houses of 
1788 that the United States functioned satis- 
factorily. Hence the League of Nations must alter 
its machinery so that representation is based on 
the individual votes of the people, and not of 
National delegates with their clogging jealousies 
Another interesting parallel is the Gangster Problem 
in the U.S.A., which could not be handled by the 
separate States, but is yielding to Federal Powers 
so also in Europe the disasters due to the Dictators 
can only be solved by a powerful League based 
on real democratic representation. 

Gradually nations learn to abhor war. Perhaps 
only three of note, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
remain unconvinced, though some of the results of 
Soviet training are disastrous. Surely we can assume 
that these will be converted before the end of the 
present struggles, for the tempo of world education 
is being vastly speeded up. 

A logical solution of our difficulties at the close 
of the present World War would be for an adequate 
proportion of the Air Forces and Navies of Europe, 
and (one hopes) U.S.A., to be formed into an 
International Police under the League; and for all 
the armies and other forces to be disbanded, much 
as was done in Germany in 1919. The future 
“Versailles” must show less of the ruthless tactics 
of Clemenceau; universal employment must have 
preference over profits; backward countries must 
be mandated rather than exploited: and the van- 
quished nations must immediately be helped 
towards rehabilitation. Only in some such fashion, 
Utopian though it may seem at present, shall we 
ever reach the main objective of civilization, a 


World at Peace 
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Airmen of No. 110 (City of Toronto) Army Co-operation Squadron, the first R.C.A.F. unit ever to proceed 
overseas On active service, await departure from their native land. 


CANADA’S AIR FORCE OVERSEAS 


by JAMES FERGUSON 


\NADIANS achieved during the last 
war an enviable reputation for courage 
and initiative at the controls of fighting 


aircraft. No less meritorious were the 
services of airmen on the ground, charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining such 
aircraft in condition. To both goes the 
credit for the high prestige established by 
fliers from this country. They flew as 
members of the Royal Naval Air Service 
and the Royal Flying Corps, which were 
amalgamated on April Ist, 1918, to form 
the Royal Air Force 

Some Canadians remained with the 
R.A.F. after the war, others have gone 
overseas in the last twenty-one years 


Flag presented to Squadron Leader W. D. Van Viiet 

by Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of National 

Defence, as Commanding Officer of Canada’s first 
overseas squadron. 


Photos courtesy ¢ 
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Part of the complement of 414 officers and airmen of No. 110 (AC) Squadron, representing every province in 
the Dominion and 150 cities, towns and smaller centres, face the future with a smile. 


to qualify for commissions in that fine 
organization, and officers of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force have attended the 
Royal Air Force Staff College, the Royal 
Naval Staff College, and the Imperial 
Defence College. Close co-operation be- 
tween Canada and Great Britain has been 
maintained, and the outbreak of another 
war last September found that complete 
co-ordination of training and maintenance 
procedure had been achieved. When, 
therefore, Canadians responded once again 
with enthusiasm to the call of their country 
for service in the air arm, it was possible 
to organize and equip a Canadian squadron 
that could proceed overseas on active 


service. It could fight alongside those of 
the Royal Air Force without fear of 


confusion or even minor misunderstand- 
ings, and aircraft similar to those in which 
training was performed in Canada could 
be supplied on arrival in Europe 

It was an historical and significant 


occasion, therefore, when Air Vice-Marshal 
George M. Croil, A.F.C., Chief of the Air 
Staff, visited the air station in Ottawa and 
announced to the squadron there in train- 
ing that it had been highly honoured by 
selection as the first unit of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force to be chosen for 
active service Overseas. 

The Chief of the Air Staff indicated that 
an effort had been made to provide for the 
widest possible representation in the com- 
position of the squadron. Every province 
of the Dominion has contributed to its 
complement, and the officers and airmen 
may be said to represent one hundred and 
fifty different cities, towns and smaller 
centres. It is doubtful whether any more 
representative unit has ever gone to war 
in the defence of land and liberty. 

To No. 110 (City of Toronto) Army 
Co-operation Squadron goes the signal 
distinction of being chosen, as the oldest 
of the auxiliary, or non-permanent, units 
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of the Royal Canadian Air Force. With 
it was associated a large proportion of 
No. 112 (City of Winnipeg) Army Co- 
operation Squadron, representing Western 
Canada, and No. 2 Army Co-operation 
Squadron, a permanent force unit from 
which was selected the Commanding 
Officer, Squadron Leader Wilbur Dennison 
Van Vliet, of Winnipeg. 
History of Squadron 

This squadron, like many regiments of 
the British Army, the Royal Naval Air 
Service, the Royal Flying Corps, and later, 
the Royal Canadian Air Force itself, has 
an interesting history. It came into ex- 
istence as No. 10 (Army Co-operation) 
Squadron on October 5th, 1932, by Order- 
in-Council, which in part reads: 

“The Committee of the Privy Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of 
National Defence, advise that, pursuant 
to paragraph |. (a) of the Kings Regula- 
tions and Orders for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, the following Active Air Force 
units, detachments and formations of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force be named- 

(a) Reserve of Officers, R.C.A.F. 
(b) Non-Permanent Active Air Force 
Units and Formations: 

No. | (Army Co-operation) Wing 
Headquarters, to be localized here- 
after 

No. 10 (Army Co-operation) Squa- 
dron, to be localized at Toronto 

No. 11 (Army Co-operation) Squa- 
dron, to be localized hereafter. 

No. 12 (Army Co-operation) Squa- 
dron, to be localized hereafter. © 
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Left:—Group Captain G. V. Walsh, M.B.E., Officer Com- 
manding the Overseas Headquarters of the R.C.A.F., and 
Squadron Leader W. D. Van Vliet, Commanding Officer of 
No. 110 (City of Toronto) Army Co-operation Squadron. 
Below:—Embarkation at Ottawa of the first unit of the 
R.C.A.F. to proceed overseas on active service. Fur hats 
and overshoes were discarded on going aboard the troop train. 


Credit for its conception goes to sixteen 
Torontonians, who wrote on November 
24, 1932, to the Minister of National 
Defence, as follows: “We, the undersigned, 
desire an expression of opinion from you 
in connection with the forming of a Reserve 
Squadron, R.C.A.F., in Toronto, similar in 
organization to the existing Militia 

“Our suggestion is that this Squadron 
be an active non-permanent unit, to carry 
out a course of training in advanced 
aviation and in the work of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 

‘The Squadron to be composed of one 
Headquarters Flight and three other 
flights, each flight consisting of a flight 
leader and five flying officers, a medical 
officer and such supernumeraries as seem 
advisable and such complement of non- 
commissioned officers and airmen as are 
required... 

This unit is now part of the air com- 
ponent of the First Canadian Division, of 
which its foster father is General Officer 
Commanding. Major-General A. G. L 
McNaughton was Chief of the General 
Staff at Ottawa when this petition was 
brought to his attention, and he issued 
instructions whereby a definite project 
was formulated, and, five months later, 
received official sanction 

Considerable interest in the squadron 
was displayed by the City of Toronto, 
which expressed a desire to adopt the unit, 
and forwarded a resolution passed by the 
City Council to Squadron Leader G. S. 
O'Brian, A.F.C., Commanding Officer, on 
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Below: 


present to wish these gallant lads farewell. 
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December 11, 1934. It indicated that the 
idea of non-permanent squadrons had 
proved satisfactory in England, a very 
famous squadron being the “City of 
London Squadron’. Inasmuch as the per- 
sonnel of the squadron having its head- 
quarters in Toronto would always be 
stationed in that city, except in time of 
war, it was suggested that the unit be 
more closely associated with the city. 

It was Air Vice-Marshal Croil who, as 
Senior Air Officer, recommended that 
assent be given to the request that this 
unit be named the City of Toronto Squa- 
dron, and who subsequently prepared the 
draft order that rendered the new designa- 
tion effective on April 15, 1935. 

Another incident in the brief history 
of this squadron was an affiliation secured 
on August 5, 1936, by the Trinity College 
School Cadet Corps, Port Hope, Ontario, 
(the first sought with any unit of the 
R.C.AF.), and for which Squadron 
Leader W. A. Curtis, D.S.C., Commanding 
Officer at the time, was largely responsible 

Finally, under the new organization of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, taking 
effect early in 1938, No. 10 (City of 
Toronto) Army Co-operation Squadron be- 
came “No. 110°, the lower or two-figure 
numbers being reserved for Permanent 
Force units 

Close associations have been establish- 
ed in the past between Canadian and 


Right:—Exercise at a divisional point en route to the 
port of embarkation. Squadron Leader Van Vliet 
took his men on a short route march. 


Secrecy surrounding the actual day of departure 
from Ottawa was well maintained, and few friends were 
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Col. K. S. Maclachlan, Acting Deputy Minister of 
National Defence for Air; Air Vice-Marshal George M. 
Croil, Chief of the Air Staff; Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King; Squadron Leader W. D. Van Vliet; Hon. Norman 


Leader A. J. Ashton, C.O. of the R.C.A.F. Station, Ottawa, 
during the ceremony at which No. 110 (AC) Squadron 


received an official farewell from the Prime Minister on 


behalf of the Canadian people. 


British regiments, but no such affiliations 
between squadrons of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force were initiated until the arrival 
in England last February of this overseas 
unit It is now allied with No. 603 
(City of Edinburgh) Squadron, which is a 
“fighter” squadron of the Auxiliary Air 
Force, and it is anticipated that the new 
associations between these two units will 
as a further link between the 
and the R.A-F. 


serve 


R.CA FP 
Role of an “AC” Squadron 


As its name implies, the role of an 
army co-operation squadron is to provide 
close liaison with the ground troops. The 
modern army depends, even more than in 
the War of 1914-1918, on rapid reconnais- 
sance over a wide area. Accurate informa- 


tion concerning enemy movements, strong 
points, gun positions, observation posts, 


McL. Rogers, Minister of National Defence; and Squadron , 
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railways, roads and rivers that might serve 
as lines of communication to the forward 
fighting zone, motor transport parks and 
hostile aerodromes is of vital importance 
to a divisional, corps and army commander. 

Air photography, with which the per- 
sonnel of army co-operation squadrons 
should be fully familiar, supplements the 
observations of the army co-operation 
pilot. Pictures frequently reveal and re- 
cord details that are not readily identified 
by the human eye, and from these are 
prepared maps that enable artillery com- 
manders to engage and destroy objectives in 
enemy territory. Camouflage is often vul- 
nerable to the camera lens, which renders 
the services of army co-operation aircraft 
of infinite value 

Although flash spotting, sound ranging 
and survey services available to the 
artillery enable guns to engage hostile tar- 
gets without previous registration, army 
co-operation aircraft are used to a great 
extent to report the fall of rounds. Com- 
munication is maintained with a ranging 
battery by wireless; elevation and line 
corrections being made on receipt of 
information in code. 

As neither opposing force will conscious- 
ly permit hostile aircraft to fly over 
its territory on reconnaissance raids, all 
of which are made far behind the enemy 
lines, the pilot and air gunner must be 
prepared to fight off enemy planes and to 
evade known locations of anti-aircraft 
guns. The effectiveness of an army co- 
operation squadron depends on the effi- 
ciency of its personnel and the character 
of its aircraft. It may readily be appre- 
ciated, therefore, that great responsibilities 
rest on the shoulders of the pilots and 
airmen who have been selected to provide 
the air force component of Canada s over- 
seas forces, functioning ina similar capacity 
to the cavalry in former campaigns. 


Instruction in map reading and the preparation of maps forms 
part of the training syllabus of an army co-operation squadron. 
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Extreme secrecy surrounded the depar- 
ture in February of the first air force 
squadron ever to leave the shores of 
Canada for active service abroad. The 
occasion had a dual significance, for the 
“ashes” of the late Lord Tweedsmuir were 
carried aboard an escorting cruiser a few 
minutes before she and the troopship 
sailed together for Europe. The man 
owar carried in a small urn the ashes 
of His Majesty s late representative in 
this Dominion and a_ great Empire 
statesman. The ceremony surrounding 
their transfer from a private train to the 
waiting warship was impressive in_ its 
simplicity. 

Tribute to Tweedsmuir 
Men o war manoeuvred into position 
for departure and aircraft circled overhead 
in a final tribute to the memory of His 
Excellency the Governor-General, Baron 
Tweedsmuir of Elsfield. 

Mute witnesses of the sad occasion 
were officers and airmen of No. 110 (City 
of Toronto) Army Co-operation Squadron, 
who were already aboard a troopship on 
the point of departure. They were pro- 
ceeding overseas on active service. Their 
squadron was the first unit of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force to be selected for 
such service, and the personnel was deeply 
conscious of the honour. 

They left Canada almost simultaneously 
with their late Commander-in-Chief. The 
passenger vessel pulled away from her 
wharf without the aid of tugs and with 
hardly a sound from the shore. Spectators 
on the pier were confined to a few naval, 
army and air force officers and other ranks 
Farewells had been said during the last 
leave of the squadron. Thereafter its 
movements were shrouded in secrecy, and 
one that was well maintained 

As the steamship moved into the 
channel, passing the stern of a twin cruiser, 
the latter's moorings were taken in and 
she in turn set sail for the native land of 
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Squadron Leader Wilbur Dennison Van Vliet and his officers in front of a Westland Lysander aircraft. 
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Part of 


the personnel inthis unit was drawn from No. 112 (City of Winnipeg) Army Co-operation Squadron, repre- 
senting Western Canada, and part from No. 2 (AC) Squadron, representing the Permanent Active Air Force. 


the late John Buchan. Sky-blue uniforms 
lined the ship's rail asan R.C.A-F. launch 
lay-to in the channel, prepared to follow 
the liner part way to sea. 

Cheers floated over the salty waves, 
a flight of fast fighter aircraft flashed by. 
Flying boats and large bomber reconnais- 
sance planes circled overhead, as they pro- 
ceeded ahead to search for any possible 
submerged menace to their brothers in 
arms. 

“Croil’s Cossacks” 


Finally, a huge “Digby bomber hove 
in sight. Aboard was the Chief of the Air 
Staff, Air Vice-Marshal George M. Croil, 
who had left his desk in Ottawa a few 
hours before to bring a final word of cheer 
to the men who have dubbed themselves 
“Croil’s Cossacks’. He had expected to go 
aboard their liner, but her scheduled 


departure was advanced by an hour. 

The funeral of Lord Tweedsmuir had 
prevented him from witnessing the embar- 
kation of his men, but his greetings and 
best wishes for their welfare were brought 
to the ps of departure by Air Com- 
modore L 


_S. ‘Breadner, Member of the Air 


Council for Air Staff and associated with 
the Air Force since its inception in Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

Finally, as the drab merchantman 
encountered the long Atlantic swell that 
provided many of her passengers with 
a new experience, another large aircraft 
came up astern. Ahead and to either side 
churned destroyers of the Royal Canadian 
Navy, ever watchful for the sight of a 
periscope and sound of any submarine 
that might have succeeded in crossing the 
ocean. Also astern, serving as a further 
powerful escort for the fliers, came a sister- 
ship of two cruisers of the Royal Navy 
that a few days previously distinguished 
themselves in the Battle of the River 
Plate, H.M.S. Ajax and H.M‘S. Achilles. 

On approaching the small convoy, a 
flying boat first paid tribute to the memory 
of the man who had spent a few minutes 
aboard her little more than a month 
before, during an inspection of the Atlantic 
Coast defences of the Dominion. It passed 
on and engaged in a close submarine patrol 
till darkness closed in and the convoy 
was far out to sea. 
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Officers and men of the first R.C.A.F. unit ever to go overseas on active service await the embarkation order at a 


port on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Council for Air Staff. 


This was given by Air Commodore L. S. Breadner, D.S.C., member of the Air 
The Chief of the Air Staff, Air Vice-Marshal George M. Croil, A.F.C., arrived by plane 


from Ottawa a few minutes before the transport sailed, and accompanied it part way to sea. 


Canada’s first air force contingent was 
well under way for the theatre of war, 
where the intensive training received dur- 
ing the previous five months would be 
put to the supreme test. Its own aircraft 
were left behind for successors at the School 
of Army Co-operation in Ottawa. Others 
would be made available in England, where 
further instruction was to be provided 
Then, as the air component of the first and 
successive Canadian divisions, it will go 
into action as the “eyes of the Canadian 
Corps 

The ocean voyage was to be no ‘‘joy- 
ride’, except insofar as training proved a 
pleasure to these young fighters. Squadron 
Leader Van Vliet made arrangements 
before sailing for lectures and exercise 
The master of the ship placed at his dis- 
posal a large lounge in which the men 


might assemble for instruction. The nur- 
sery became the ‘orderly’ room 
Conducted tours of the ship were 


suggested by the skipper in order that the 
squadron personnel might be fully familiar 
with its lay-out in the event of an emer- 
gency and the disruption of the electric 
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power supply. Much interest was evi- 
denced by the airmen in all sections of the 
vessel. Before sailing, some of them even 
climbed to the crows nest on the main- 
mast. The engine room was a revelation 
to those responsible for the maintenance 
of aero engines within the squadron. The 
appointments for cabin passengers sur- 
prised those who had never been at sea 
The galley appealed to the squadron cooks, 
and the meals served by chefs on board 
met with general approval. 


Personnel of 429 
A total of 414 officers and airmen of 


the R.C_A.F., together with three officers 
and twelve other ranks of the Royal 


Canadian Army Medical Corps, the Royal 
Canadian Army Pay Corps and_ the 
Canadian Dental Corps (attached) pro- 
ceeded overseas with No. 110 (AC) Squa- 
dron, bringing the full complement to 
429. It was preceded by a small advance 
party to make arrangements for its re- 
ception, transportation, accommodation 
and equipment in Great Britain 
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Group Captain G. V. Walsh, M.B.E., Officer Commanding the Overseas Headquarters in England of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, and part of his staff, previous to their departure from Ottawa. 


The movement from Ottawa to the 
Atlantic seaboard was completed with full 
satisfaction. The airmen only left the 
train on a_ single occasion. Squadron 
Leader Van Vliet took his men on a route 
march at a divisional point, where a halt 
of thirty minutes had been arranged to 
inspect and service the special troop train. 
The unit, headed by its trumpet and bugle 
band, followed the procedure at _ the 
R.CA.F. Station, Ottawa, where brisk 
route marches took place every morning 
before breakfast. Exercise in the bracing 
atmosphere of the Maritimes was appre- 
ciated, especially as all ranks had faith- 
fully observed the order to keep the 
windows closed. On arrival at its destina- 
tion, the squadron was welcomed by 
Air Commodore N. R. Anderson, Air 
Officer Commanding the Eastern Air Com- 
mand. The order was given to detrain 
Hardly a sound was heard, and no bugle 
note broke the silence as the whole unit 
marched into an adjoining shed 

Even the departure from Ottawa was 
made with comparative secrecy, and only 
a small number of relations and friends 
appeared to wish the boys farewell. Until 


the actual morning of their departure, few 
people knew when this squadron, so 
honoured by selection, would move away. 

Fur hats and overshoes remained the 
order of dress until after the name of each 
man on the nominal roll had been called, 
and the time came for him to go aboard 
the train. Then, off came the furs and 
overshoes, which were thrown into large 
crates beside each car. These were then 
lifted into waiting trucks and taken away. 
In England the field service cap was to be 
the order of dress. 

In the baggage car was a large consign- 
ment of rubber or ‘gum’ boots — one 
pair for each man as the experience of 
Canadians on Salisbury Plains twenty-five 
years before was not forgotten. 

The importance of maintenance was 
stressed by Squadron Leader Van Vliet 
during periodical tours up and down the 
train. He talked with his N.C.O's and 
many of the aircraftmen, indicating to 
them some of the problems which they 
would be called upon to solve. His talks 
were illustrated by reminiscences from his 
rich store and that of other officers in the 
R.C_A.F. It was apparent that Van Vliet 
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had won the admiration, confidence and 
respect of his men, a number of whom 
cheered his appearance on a late evening 
round of inspection. “No. 110° may well 
be termed Van Vliet s Squadron 

As the “four hundred’ sailed out 
towards a distance horizon, the last words 
of the squadron song, “We ve Got a Lovely 
War to Win _.__ , drifted ashore 


Overseas Headquarters 


Soon after No. 110 (City of Toronto) 
Army Co-operation Squadron left Canada, 
personnel of the Overseas Headquarters of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force sailed for 
England in command of Air Commodore 
G. V. Walsh, MBE., of Ottawa. An 
advance party went ahead to prepare for 
the reception, accommodation and equip- 
ment of No. 110 (AC) Squadron 

Although closely associated with the 
historical and significant arrival in the 
United Kingdom of the first air force unit 
to proceed overseas on active service, the 
establishment of an air force headquarters 
in the Old Country may be considered as a 
further indication of the close co-operation 
prevailing between nations of the British 
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Commonwealth. It may be compared, in 
one sense, with the United Kingdom Air 
Liaison Mission, which is now in Canada, 
engaged in the promotion of that phase of 
the British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan pertaining more particularly to the 
provision of the necessary equipment for 
flying training schools 

The war organization of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force has been amended to 
provide also for the establishment of an 
Overseas Records Office, which will operate 
in conjunction with the Overseas Head- 
quarters to meet requirements of the 
Canadian squadron now in England, and 
of others that will doubtless proceed abroad 
for service in the theatre of war to which 
they may be assigned 

The total personnel of Canada's Air 
Force Overseas may be small, but there 
can be no doubt of its efficiency and ability 
to uphold the highest traditions created 
by Canadians serving in the Royal Naval 
Air Service, the Royal Flying Corps and 
the Royal Air Force during the last war, 
and by those serving in the Royal Air 
Force during the current conflict 


Westland Lysander army co-operation aircraft, built in Canada, with which No. 110 (City of Toronto) Army 
Co-operation Squadron trained in Ottawa before pseene overseas. Two machine guns are mounted in the 
t 


nose of the streamlined wheel casings, above the landing lig 
It has a speed of 290 m.p.h. at 5,000 feet, climbs to that altitude in three minutes, and has a range of 
600 miles. 


the pilot 


s, and a third in the air gunner’s cockpit behind 


Above:—Westland Lysander army co-operation aircraft, 
poised for flight. Right:—Squadron Leader W. D. Van 
Vliet (centre) and the air gunners selected to protect him 


from attack from hostile aircraft while engaged in recon- 
naissance. Below:—Line-up of aircraft at the R.C.AF. 
Station, Ottawa, during the inspection of No. 110 (AC) 
Squadron by Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King. 
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ELK ISLAND NATIONAL PARK 


by W. F. LOTHIAN 


N almost the exact centre of Alberta, and 

within an hour's drive of Edmonton, 
the provincial capital, lies Elk Island 
National Park — unique among the many 
great areas which have been set aside in 
Canada for the protection of wild-life and 
as national playgrounds. Situated in the 


extensive rolling region known as_ the 
Beaver Hills, it contains well-timbered 


knolls and coulees, broad open meadows 
richly covered with wild hay, and numer- 
ous small lakes, ponds, and sloughs which 
lie in hollows left by the retreating glaciers 
of the Ice Age. Completely enclosed, it 
is the home of Canada’s national herd of 
plains buffalo, descendants of the great 
herds that once roamed the vast prairies 
of the West. It is also a natural range 
for such big game species as elk, mule 
deer, and moose, and its lakes are favoured 
resting places and breeding grounds for 
waterfowl. Recent developments have been 
carried out in the park to enhance its many 
natural attractions, and it now ranks as 
an important centre for outdoor life and 
recreation. Each summer it is a mecca 
for thousands of visitors. 

Elk Island Park was established for the 
preservation of wapiti, or elk, and was the 
first national park in Canada to be set 
aside primarily as a wild animal preserve. 
About the beginning of the present century 
these magnificent members of the deer 
family were fast disappearing from Western 
Canada before the incoming tide of settle- 
ment and the inroads of hunters. In 1903 
it was brought to the attention of the 
Dominion Government that a number of 
elk roaming the hills east of Edmonton — 
probably the last wild herd in existence in 
the region — were in danger of extinction. 
On representations of a number of public- 
spirited persons interested in wild-life 
conservation, the Government, in 1906, set 
aside and fenced as an animal park an 
area of sixteen square miles from the 
Cooking Lake Forest Reserve. The ani- 
mals enclosed included more than twenty 
elk, a number of mule deer, and a few 
moose. In 1922 the boundaries of the 
park were extended to include a region to 
the south, and other small additions have 


Left: 


Sunset over Astotin Lake. 


since increased its area to 51.2 square 
miles 
How the park became the home of 


Canada s buffalo is one of the most inter- 
esting stories of wild-life conservation 
The buffalo, or bison, was once the out- 
standing big game animal of North Amer- 
ica. In its natural state it ranged in vast 
herds over the Great Interior Plains of 
the continent and through the open areas 
of the adjoining forest regions. To the 
Indians of the West it meant food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and fuel, and the supply 
appeared to be inexhaustible, for with 
primitive weapons the tribes made no 
greater demands on the buffalo than the 
annual increase of the latter could meet 
Its numbers are believed to have reached 
millions, and it roamed in great herds, 
some of which are recorded as extending 
twenty-five miles in width and fifty miles 
in depth 

The arrival of the white man, however, 
with his more efficient fire-arms and his 
links with far distant markets, caused a 
disastrous inroead on the species. The mere 
pleasure of the chase led to the destruction 
of thousands, and both whites and Indians 
also found a livelihood in supplying the 
commercial demand for robes and hides. 
Single individuals are reported to have 
killed as many as 3,000 head in a single 
season, and, in a little more than a decade, 
both the great northern and southern 
herds of plains buffalo had been practically 
exterminated. By the turn of the twentieth 
century there is reason to believe that not 
a single buffalo remained on the plains 
of Canada in a wild state. Far to the 
north, in the vicinity of Great Slave Lake, 
was an isolated herd of what were known 
as “wood buffalo’. In addition to these, 
a few scattered specimens of plains buffalo 
may have persisted in the upper Peace 
River Valley, and there were a few small 
groups of mixed origin in captivity. 

Through the foresight of an agent of 
the Dominion Government an opportunity 
was afforded to re-establish the plains 
buffalo in Canada by the acquisition of the 
greater part of the only remaining large 
herd on the continent. The origin of this 
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herd, built up by two Montana ranchers, 
Michel Pablo and Charles Allard, dates 
back to 1873, when an Indian, Walking 
Coyote by name, captured four buffalo 
calves in the Milk River district of Mon- 
tana near the International Boundary 
These Buffalo came under the care of 
St. Ignatius Mission in the Flathead 
Reservation of Montana, and by 1884 
the original four had increased to thirteen 
That year ten of the animals were pur- 
chased by the two ranchers, who apparently 
realized the investment possibilities of a 
nearly-extinct species. In 1893 they added 
to their holdings twenty-six animals from the 
Buffalo” Jones herd of Kansas, part of 
which originated from buffalo developed 
at Stony Mountain, in Manitoba. On the 
death of Allard in 1896, his share of the 
herd, numbering about 300 head, was 
divided among his heirs and sold, provid- 
ing the nucleus of many of the small herds 
existing in the United States to-day 

A few years later the remaining herd 
owned by Pablo was faced with dispersion 
or destruction through the cancellation 
of his grazing privileges on the Flathead 
Range. The Dominion Government was 
advised of this fact and offered to purchase 
the buffalo and move them to a suitable 
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A pencramic view of Astotin Lake from the Forestry Tower. 


tract in Canada. In 1906 negotiations for 
the purchase of the herd at a price of 
approximately $250 a head were com- 
menced, and, after overcoming many 
difficulties in the round-up and shipment, 
a total of 716 buffalo were safely delivered 
to Canada by Pablo between 1907 and 1912 

The first two shipments of buffalo from 
Montana, consisting of a total of 410 head, 
were made to Elk Island Park, as the 
fencing of a new preserve near Wainwright, 
Alberta, later to be known as Buffalo 
National Park, had not yet been completed. 
Seven head from an exhibition herd at 
Banff were also brought to Elk Island, and 
in exchange sixteen head of the Montana 
buffalo were shipped to Banff. By 1909 
the new park was ready for occupation, and 
that year a total of 325 head were shipped 
from Elk Island Park to Wainwright 
Owing to decreases and losses resulting 
from a change of habitat, it was found 
that the number of buffalo remaining in 
Elk Island Park was forty-eight, and these 
animals formed the nucleus of the present 
herd 

During the years that followed, the 
buffalo in Elk Island National Park 
increased steadily in numbers, necessitat- 
ing periodical reductions by supervised 
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In the foreground is Lone Island and in right background, Elk Island. 


slaughter to keep the herd within the 
grazing capacity of the range. In spite 
of these reductions, which have accounted 
for more than 1,650 head, the herd at 
present numbers over 1,000, or more than 
one and a half times the number originally 
purchased from Pablo. Under careful super- 
vision, and provided with adequate forage, 
these buffalo are among the most magni- 
ficent specimens of their kind existing in 
North America to-day. Because of the 
shade provided by the forest growth of 
the park their hair is particularly dark and 
thick, and they are all sturdy and well 
developed. Regular biological inspections 
carried out have also revealed that they 
are free from diseases that have beset 
the species in other regions 

Under the sanctuary conditions pro- 
vided, the other big game species have also 
flourished, and there are now in the park 
with the buffalo more than 400 elk and 
a large number of moose and deer. Smaller 
animals, including porcupine, gopher, and 
squirrel are also found 

Elk Island National Park is easily 
reached by the Provincial Highway System 
of Alberta from the south, west, and north 
Highway No’ 16. skirts the southern 
boundary of the park, and the south gate 


is situated about twenty-seven miles east 
of Edmonton. An approach the 
Town of Lamont on Highway No. 15 
may be made via the northern gateway, 
and access is also provided by a county 
road which crosses the western boundary 
within a mile of the park headquarters 
Lines of the Canadian National Railways 
pass within a short distance of the northern 
and southern boundaries of the park. The 
nearest railway station is Lamont, about 
four miles from the northern gateway. 
The city of Edmonton, thirty-six miles 
distant from the park headquarters, is 
served by the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railway systems, and 
also possesses one of the most important 
air ports in Western Canada 

After registering at a park entrance, 
the visiting motorist may drive along the 
all-weather road which has been built 
through the park from south to north. 
Winding through the forested sections, or 
skirting the broad, open meadows that 
fringe the lakes, he may observe the 
buffalo grazing placidly, or have the good 
fortune to see a young bull enjoying a 
sand bath in a “wallow or sandy depres- 
sion. The stately elk are often seen near 


the roads in the morning or early evening, 
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Young bull moose. 


and deer may peer shyly from a thicket 
or be seen jumping nimbly for the nearest 
cover 

Astotin Lake, the largest in the park, 
is about two and a half miles long and a 
mile and a half wide. It is studded with 
numerous islands, several of which are 
connected to the mainland by rustic 
bridges. Among these are Long Island, 
on the western side of the Lake, and Elk 
Island, off the south shore, which is used 
in summer as a Boy Scout camp. Other 
large islands include Lamont, Crane, Gries- 
bach, High, Pine, and Archer Islands. In 
the southern part of the park are Tawayik, 
Little Tawayik, Oster, Paul, and Long 
Lakes, as well as many ponds and sloughs 
In addition to paths which lead to and 
from the bridges, numerous trails wind 
through the park 

On the western side of Astotin Lake, 
about nine miles from the southern gate- 
way, will be found the Park Administra- 
tion Building and the residence of the Park 
Superintendent. Here information con- 
cerning the animals and other attractions 
of the park, as well as literature and 
printed guides, may be obtained. Almost 
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Summer sports are enjoyed at Sandy Beach. 


directly across the lake on the eastern 
side is Sandy Beach, the recreational centre 
of the park, where extensive developments 
have been carried out. As the name 
implies, Sandy Beach is a long stretch 
of fine, clean sand which shelves gently 
into the water and affords excellent 
opportunities for bathing 

Bath-houses erected for the convenience 
of visitors face the beach, and a board 
walk provides a point of vantage from 
which to view the lake. Extending back 
from the beach is a central park area 
landscaped with trees, walks, and flower- 
beds, and provided with rustic seats and 
benches 

Facilities for the enjoyment of summer 
sports are numerous and varied. In the 
immediate vicinity of the beach will be 
found an area suitable for baseball, soft- 
ball, horseshoe pitching, and other forms 
of recreation. Tennis courts are available 
for the use of visitors, and amusements 
such as swings and seesaws have been 
provided for children. Boating on Astotin 


Lake is popular, and water craft may be 
rented from a boat livery which operates 
South of the 


during the summer season 
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Holing out on the ninth green of the Park Golf Course 


bathing beach in a beautiful grove facing 
the lake is a picnic ground containing a 
large number of tables, benches, and other 
conveniences 

Golfers may enjoy their favourite sport 
on a nine-hole course situated on a rolling 
plateau south-east of Astotin Lake 
Flanked on both sides by forest growths, 
the fairways and greens are maintained in 
fine condition. Small ponds utilized in 
the layout add interesting hazards to the 
course. An attractive club-house where 
light refreshments may be obtained over- 
looks the lake, and is at the disposal of 
those making use of the course. 

Chiefly because of its proximity to 
Lamont and Edmonton, the park as yet 
contains no hotel or bungalow camp 
accommodation. A large camp-ground near 
Sandy Beach, however, provides good 
accommodation for visitors bringing their 
own camping equipment or travelling in 
automobile cabin trailers. A permit issued 
by a resident attendant on payment of a 
small fee entitles the camper to the use 
of a camping lot and kitchen shelters 
equipped with camp-stoves, tables, benches, 
and firewood. s\n ample supply of fresh water 
is provided by spring-fed wells, and the 


use of a large community building situated 
nearby on a hill overlooking the lake is 
available for sing-songs and informal enter- 
tainment 

The geographical location of the park 
combines with its natural features to make 
it one of the most important bird sanc- 
tuaries in Western Canada. In early 
summer the lakes are literally alive with 
waterfowl, many of which breed along the 
reedy shores. More than 200 species of 
birds, including migrants and common 
residents, have been identified by compe- 
tent observers. Waterfowl found in the 
park include mallard, gadwall, shoveller, 
pintail, canvasback, redhead, baldpate, 
and ruddy duck, blue-winged teal, lesser 
scaup, white-winged scoter, coot, American 
golden-eye, Canada goose, and loon. Shore 
birds often observed include killdeer, sora 
rail, lesser yellow-legs, Wilson's snipe, 
spotted sandpiper, and Wilson's phalarope. 
Other water birds seen are Franklin's gull, 
California gull, ring-billed gull, and com- 
mon and black tern 

Ruffed grouse are abundant, and great 
horned owl and sharp-tailed grouse are 
common residents. Species of the hawk 
family which have been identified are the 
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A quiet bay on Astotin Lake. 


Scenic drives wind along the shores of Astotin Lake. 


ig > 


A buffalo family group. 


Buffalo grazing near Astotin Lake. 


Photo by Dr. D. S. Rawson 


Top:—Brewer’s Blackbird and nest. 


Left:—Whiskey-jack or Canada Jay. 


Bottom:—A squadron of Franklin's Gulls. 


The Wapiti, or Canadian Elk. 


red-tailed, rough-legged, sharp-shinned, 
and marsh hawks. Smaller varieties in- 
clude many song birds and birds of bril- 
liant plumage such as yellow-shafted flicker, 
belted kingfisher, Canada jay, ruby- 
throated hummingbird, downy and hairy 
woodpecker, Baltimore oriole, kingbird, 
red-winged blackbird, Brewer's blackbird, 
hermit thrush, mountain bluebird, yellow 
warbler, robin, magpie, and catbird. Many 
other species not listed are also common 
to the park 

The most abundant forest growth in 
the park is aspen or white poplar, but black 
or balsam poplar, white birch, and willow 
are common, and tamarack, white spruce, 
and black spruce are also found. Shrubs 
abound and include hazel, highbush cran- 
berry, saskatoon, choke cherry, pin cherry, 
and dogwood. During the spring and 
early summer wild flowers bloom in the 
park, and their perfume and colour impart 


an added charm to the meadows and 
woodlands. 

As one of the older units in the great 
system of public reservations which have 
been set aside and dedicated to the people 
of Canada for their benefit, education and 
enjoyment, Elk Island National Park, for 
more than a quarter of a century, has been 
fulfilling a dual purpose. As a sanctuary 
for wild-life, it has not only helped to save 
for posterity the buffalo, claimed by a 
world-famous naturalist to be ‘the greatest 
ruminant that ever trod the earth , but 
it is preserving, in their natural sur- 
roundings, other interesting big-game 
species and wild birds. As a public resort 
it is also providing opportunities for out- 
door life and recreation amid the unspoiled 
beauties of a beneficent Nature, and as 
time goes on, it will continue to render 
an increasingly useful service as one of 
Canada’s National Playgrounds. 
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CAMPING IN CANADA 


by Mary L. Northway 


pee thirty thousand Canadian children 

are going to camp this summer. From 
Halifax to Vancouver, in early July, railway 
stations will be crowded with youngsters 
carrying knapsack and dunnage, paddles 
and cameras, on their way to camp. For 
weeks many of them have been counting 
off the days until they will actually be 
living in cabins or under canvas, swimming 
in deep, blue lakes, and venturing forth 
on trips by paddle and portage to far away 
camp-sites to cook coffee and bacon over 
an outdoor fire. 

It is not surprising that organized 
camping should be a creation of North 
America, for even our sophisticated city- 
bred children are impressed with tales of 
the days when great-grandfather built 
his log cabin north of the end of the rails, 
and our folk-lore of Indian ingenuity and 
prowess in these very same forests cannot 
fail to appeal to the minds of boys and 
girls with any spark of imagination. Many 
parts of the continent seem to be made 
especially for camping; the long chains of 
little inland lakes and the settled summer 
weather together with the rarity of danger- 
ous or poisonous animals make this a 
particularly safe land for children to be 
adventurers. And there is so much terri- 
tory unexplored in detail that it is possible 
for many campers to feel the thrill of 
Cortez and gaze on some little lake or 
waterfall as the first white man to see it. 

Organized camping began in the States; 
according to H. W. Gibson in his “History 
of Organized Camping’; the first camp 
was started in 1861 when F. W. Gunn 
opened a camp for boys in Connecticut, 
but it was toward the end of the century 
before the camping movement began to 
grow, and such organizations as_ the 
Y.M.C.A. and churches became interested. 
In Canada, few camps were organized 
until the turn of the century. 

In the early days camping consisted of 
an older leader taking a group of boys to 
live simply in the woods. It was much 
later before some pioneering soul decided 
that girls might be daring enough to brave 
the perils of outdoor life and it was not 
until the 1920's that Canadian girls 


camps began to be general. At the present 
time there are approximately equal numbers 
of boys and girls camps and also, as a 
development of the last decade, there are 
co-educational camps, family camps, and 
nursery camps for little children under 
eight years of age. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of 
camps in Canada. In both Ontario and 
Quebec many of the camps belong to 
provincial camping associations which are 
sections of the Canadian Camping Asso- 
ciation whose president, Mr. Taylor Statten, 
is one of the most outstanding leaders in 
the camping movements on both sides of 
the border. In the Ontario Camping 
Association, ninety different organizations 
are represented, and some of these operate 
as many as forty separate camps. In both 
British Columbia and the Maritimes, 
camping is developing rapidly, and there 
are a few camps near the larger centres in 
the Prairie Provinces. 

Camping, being a young movement, 
is not restricted by any standard pattern 
of camp. Intheassociations are represented 
privately-owned camps which are conducted 
for terms of four or eight weeks; organiza- 
tional camps which are part of the work 
of such organizations as the Guides and 
Scouts, Y.M. and Y.W’'s and Canadian 
Girls in Training; and welfare camps 
(sometimes known by the unselective name 
of ‘Fresh Air Camps) which are associated 
with some social agency that is in contact 
with the children during the winter, and in 
the summer takes them to ‘fresh woods 
and pastures new . 

Recently highly specialized camps have 
developed. There are camps for cardiac 
cases, for diabetic children, for subnormal 
children and for cripples. At such camps 
children learn to swim and boat and to 
enjoy life according to their particular 
capacities. 

At present a small percentage of 
Canadian children actually go to camp, 
but the Associations look forward to the 
day when the slogan, ““A Camp for Every 
Child”, will be realized. | Meanwhile, 
through the co-operation among the many 
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types of camps and the wisdom of directors 
who, although they each are associated 
with one particular type of camp, are 
willing to share ideas and consider improved 
methods with each other, camping is 
attaining a high standard of morale and 
developing rapidly across the country. 
Campers usually describe camp as 
“fun”. These are the children’s holidays, 
when school books and examinations are 
forgotten, and they are free to enjoy a 
variety of outdoor interests and the 
companionship of congenial camp mates 
But camp. directors, believing with 
Masefield that, “The days that make us 
happy, make us wise , feel that these 
carefree days present excellent opportunities 
for learning not only many skills related to 
outdoor life, but also how to live co- 
operatively with others and develop one's 
own powers of initiative and responsibility. 
Camps are basically children's commu- 
nities and their primary groups are centred 
in the cabin or tent group. In these, four 
to eight campers of similar age live together 
under the direction of a counselor who acts 
as their adviser and friend. The cabin 
group becomes the camper's home for the 
summer, and each group acquires an 
identity and personality of its own. The 
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cabins are often given names such as, 
‘Chez Nous’, “"Wawataussee” and “Lone 
Pine’ and pride is taken in the decoration 
and arrangements of ones home; gardens 
are often made, pictures and curtains 
hung, and simple or elaborate name-plates 
are made to make ‘our cabin nice . Some 
of the camp activities are carried out in 
cabin group units, others are not; but when 
each camper has finished his day filled 
with sailing and sketching and sports and 
crafts, he returns to his cabin group to 
talk over the events of the day and to 
discuss plans for the morrow, and he feels, 
in a very real sense, that he is home. 
The influence a counselor may _ have 
on his group is tremendous In recent 
years considerable emphasis has _ been 
placed on trained counselors who have 
real understanding and knowledge of 
children and are capable of making a 
congenial group from the individuals of 
his cabin and of helping each camper 
according to his particular needs and 
abilities. For the last four years, Camp 


Education courses have been given in 
Montreal and Toronto for the help of 
counselors. 

In most Canadian camps, water skills 
are the basic activities of camp life. The 
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children must learn to be competent in 
and on the water, primarily because water- 
ways are the main roads of transportation 
and competency is prerequisite for safety. 
But water skills are stressed also for the 
thrilling experiences found in swimming 
in cool, fresh lakes or in travelling by paddle 
and portage to far-away islands and rivers. 
Beginners are given highly individual 
attention; they learn, first, to have no 
fear of water by being encouraged to play 
in shallow water under careful supervision, 
and become used to ducking their heads 
“right under’. Campers feel a great sense 
of achievement the day they first pass 
their fifty-yard swimming test successfully, 
or are given credit for their ability in bow 
paddling strokes. Older campers become 
highly skilled in water activities and 
become artists in the various skills. Fancy 
diving, style swimming and formation 
paddling are stressed as the _ highest 
attainment rather than endurance records 
based on physical strength 

The kind of water craft used depends 
on the camps situation. On Vancouver 
Island, the large crew boat is the main type 
of equipment; in Ontario and Quebec, 
canoes are the prevalent craft for all 


Crippled girls on their way to beautiful blue Lake 
St. Louis. ‘Le Grillon’’, Quebec. 


Typical waterfront activity in a camp in the Laurentians. 


Photo by P. J. Croft 


campers qualified to use them. Canoe 
trips are the high adventure of the summer. 
Younger campers may travel only a few 
miles down the lake and camp overnight 
near a well-built cabin for shelter, if rains 
should come The highly experienced 
campers may go for trips of ten days or 
two weeks duration, or in some boys 
camps, for even longer periods, and cover 
several hundreds of miles of Canadian 
wilderness. 

Before a trip leaves, days are spent in 
preparation, studying maps, planning diet 
and discussing how weight can be lessened 
to make trips over steep and rocky portages 
easier. Skill in canoemanship and ability 
to cook outdoor meals, to pitch tents, to 
build fires, must be achieved by each 
member of the party before he is allowed 
to go. Then for ten days or more, modern 
city boys and girls become “explorers 
They live much the same lives as our early 
explorers under much the same conditions, 
and, in some cases, they follow the same 
historical route. One trip which travelled 
from Mattawa to North Bay in Ontario, 
followed Champlain's adventures in detail, 
and history became vividly alive when the 
campers realized Champlain also might 
have cooked his dinner at the top of Talon 
Falls and climbed, with perspiring brow, 
the none-too-easy portages. 

School geography acquires new mean- 
ings on trips such as these. Maps are no 
longer things belonging to blackboards, 
but tools to help the camper arrive where 
he wants to go. A compass is an instrument 
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To be at home in and on the water is one of the basic requirements of a good camper. 


which meets a real need; clouds are known 
as indicators of weather, and wind direction 
becomes an item to watch and consider. 
There is, in Algonquin Park, a tiny lake 
which even young campers know is the 
height of land, because as they will say 
with excitement, ‘all the water going that 
way goes to Ottawa, and all the water 
going that way goes to Muskoka’. And, 
in this way, basic geographic principles 
become alive. Facts of the natural world, 
too, acquire new meaning — balsam _ is 
known as material which makes soft 
mattresses; woods are selected for their 
efficiency for cooking fires; blue herons 
may be seen around a curve of many 
streams, and fawns, with coaxing, will 
come up and share ones food. From a 
counselor who can make these geographic 
and natural facts explicit, children learn a 
great deal about, and develop a vital 
interest in the world in which they live. 


Top right: 


Photo by i 


In many parts of Canada there is 
still the possibility of discovering a new 
lake. A little lake which consisted of a 
band of water around a central island was 
discovered by one camp and appropriately 
christened “Dough-nut Lake’ Many 
maps have been corrected not only by 
adding new discoveries but by changes 
made by campers who have found a 
stream flowed from another bay than from 
that which was indicated on the map 

In many parts of the country, and 
especially in the provincial parks, camp- 
sites are provided for canoe trippers. In 
Algonquin Park around the central camping 
district, every camp-site is in continuous 
use during July and August, and campers 
are trained to accept the responsibility 
the use of these involves. Campers from 
organized camps do leave the sites clean 
with wood cut for the next fellow, and they 
know that the sign “LOOK AND SEE 


Canoe trips form the thrilling adventure of the summer. 


Photo by C. Farmer 


Bottom right:—Maeny excellent camp-sites are provided in Algonquin Provincial Park. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
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THAT YOUR FIRE IS OUT” means 
thirty pails of water must be put on and 
around the fire before the site is left 
Good campers have a rule to reach these 
sites at least two hours before sunset in 
time to have a swim and pitch tents before 
cooking a meal of sizzling bacon and 
golden pan-cakes over an open wood fire. 
Then there is time for songs and stories 
and conversation before these modern 
voyageurs turn in to sleep the sleep of 
healthy, happy explorers. 

There are many other activities carried 
on at camps; what these are, of course, 
vary with the situation and interests of 
the camping. Sailing is extremely popular 
in many camps and local yacht clubs have 
been organized in many centres. Campers 
learn the thrilling feeling of a tiller in a fresh, 
west wind and experience the tense excite- 
ment of sailing close-haul around the 
final buoy just a fraction closer to the wind 
than the next boat. Good sailing and safe 
sailing have become traditional in most 
camps, and no nonsense in a dinghy is 
tolerated by the instructor or by the camp- 
ers who are sailors. Some camps feature 
sailing cruises which are organized in the 
same general way as the canoe trips and 
which set off to far islands of the lake or 
tack through rivers to other camping spots. 

Although activities which make use 
of the natural facilities of the situation 
are stressed, other activities are present 
at most camps. Directors feel that many 
of these have an essential value in that 
they develop interests and skills which 
can be extended in the child's city environ- 
ment. Archery, boxing, tennis, volley 
ball and baseball are to be found in at 
least some camps. Emphasis is placed 
on the enjoyment of the game and the 
interest it arouses rather than in attempting 
to make a few star players. Horse-back 
riding is popular and trails through woods 
and country roads often make possible 
extended riding trips 

In the early days, heavy emphasis was 
placed on activity for activity s sake, and 
sports which required physical strength 
and endurance were advocated; at present 
directors are aware that the philosophy of 
W. H. Davies: 

‘A poor life this if full of care 

We have no time to stand and stare. © 
is true, and so time has been provided 
for quieter, more creative activities. Camp- 
ers may be found spending an afternoon 
sketching, or coming to supper triumphant- 
ly because they have taken a good photo- 


graph of a birds nest; or they may use 
some of the summer afternoons writing 
stories, creating plays or simply, on occasion, 
talking. Canoe trips at some camps are 
used not only as ends in themselves but as 
means of transportation for a sketching 
trip or to find a kind of stone suitable for 
setting broaches or rings the campers 
make. The studio is a popular place. 
This is the centre for arts and crafts in a 
camp. Here all sorts of things, from 
leather book covers to scenery for a coming 
play, may be in_ progress. Recently 
emphasis has been placed on making 
articles of the Canadian handicrafts variety, 
and also more and more campers have been 
encouraged to search out their own designs 
based on natural patterns of the vicinity. 

Informality has largely superseded 
highly scheduled programmes in most 
camps. No longer does the director, 
during the winter months, prepare a 
curriculum complete for every day of 
the season; at present, activities are 
coordinated from the many _ interests 
children develop, and there is time for 
spontaneous, self-initiated activities. <A 
baby owl, found by a boy, may lead to a 
half-hour talk with the nature counselor 
which develops an interest and a knowledge 
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few formalized periods for nature study 
could achieve. A story beginning, perhaps, 
“Once upon a time there was a Tadger 
and he lived in a camp and above a camp 
and under a camp, in fact, every place 
around a camp there was to live... .’, 
will entrance seemingly tireless juniors 
with insatiable curiosity, and, incidentally, 
provide them with a half-hour before supper 
in which their busy bodies may settle down 
quietly. So more and more directors insist 
that there must be time for campers to 
“go fishing’, or write poetry or to do any 
other worth-while activity suitable to 
their particular taste. 

Dramatizations of all sorts are frequent 
in camps. Sometimes these take the form 
of producing real plays or adapting parts 
of operas such as Pinafore or J/olanthe 
Frequently original plays, skits and stunts 
are written and staged for a responsive 
audience. But more generally the art of 
dramatics is used as a part of general camp 
life. At one camp, for example, a pirate 
ship was built and the campers became 
pirates going on voyages in search of 
hidden gold. One day one group of camp- 
ers, in violent pirate garb and malicious 
black moustaches and well decorated skulls 
and cross bones, “kidnapped” another 
group and forced them to walk the plank 
and sail to an unknown destination with 
them—there, incidentally, to have a fine 
picnic supper, and sail home by the light 
of the moon. Even such simple things as 
an old surrey and a still older milk-waggon 
horse have been used at one camp for 
many an amusing afternoon. A cabin 
group and its counselor, by deciding to 
be grandma and grandpa and all the family 
of fifty years ago, drove to a wonderful 
supper picnic in gala style. Thus dramatics 
off the stage fill camp days with occasions 
that create long happy memories 

Many camps base their central ceremon- 
ies on Indian lore and legend. Campers are 


organized in tribes with Indian names and 
meet weekly around a council fire. Here 
games are played and challenges made 
and Indian legends recounted. The Indian 
belief in Gitchee Manitou, the Great 
Spirit, is made part of the council ceremony. 
From these council rings campers not only 
experience the beauty of firelight flickering 
on birch trees and challenges filled with 
excitement, but also acquire some know- 
ledge of our Canadian heritage and of days 
in this country before the white man came. 

Although camping began primarily as 
a recreational movement, camp directors 
are more and more realizing their re- 
sponsibility in the educational world. 
Although there are wide differences in 
point of view and actual practices among 
the camps, through the meetings of the 
Camping Association, an expression of the 
basic camping aims and the philosophy 
behind the movement are becoming more 
consciously expressed. It is felt that there 
are two things which camps are especially 
designed to achieve: first, through their 
natural environment and facilities, camps 
are able to develop campers interest in 
the natural universe—its streams, lakes, 
northern lights, planets, birds and frogs, 
and its basic rhythms and underlying 
laws; secondly, camps through their free- 
dom from tradition and standardization, 
can develop communities in which the 
children are living truly democratic lives 
As Mr. Stanley Watson, speaking at the 
Ontario Camping Association, has put it, 
‘Democracy has become a way of living in 
camp rather than a form of government. 
We realize camp is a place in which a 
child learns to live harmoniously in an 
ordered environment; it is also a place in 
which he can develop and find enriched 
experience. Skills and activities are means 
by which he can learn these basic qualities 
rather than ends in themselves . 

Camping is young, but it is vigorous 
It realizes its possibilities and accepts 
responsibility for them, and it hopes to 
make its unique and valuable contribution 
through the children of to-day to the 
country of to-morrow. 


The author is indebted to the many camp 
directors who submitted photographs for this article 
and also to Mr. C.A.G. Matthews and Mr. Colin 
Farmer who selected the ones most suitable for our 
present purpose 


Acknowledgment is made of representative photographs 
supplied through the courtesy of the following camps: Glen 
Bernard Camp. Camp Oureau. L’aide aux Enfants Infirmes 


Camp Elphinstone Moorecroft. Camp Ahmek. Camp Layo 
lomi, Camp Arowhon, Camp Onawawaw, Camp Ocogto, 
Kilcoo Camp. and Sherwood Forest Camp 


Riding is a favourite camp activity. 


Photo by Roy Kemp 
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Many become highly proficient at water sports. 
Photo by A. C. Phillip 


On Vancouver Island large row boats are used for travel. 
‘ Pheto by Schwarze 
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Above:—Learning to make 
things with their hands. 


Photo by C. Scofield 


Left:—-Some days every one 
suddenly becomes a pirate. 


Above:—Council ring. 


Photo by Allan Sangster 


Left:—Archery is becoming increasingly popular. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Professor of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Dr. Griffith Taylor, 
BE. (Mining), B.A. (Research, 
Cambridge,) contributes in this issue a 
further valuable article in our European 
series entitled “Cultural Geography Along 
the Rome-Berlin Axis’. A world authority 
in the field of geography, Dr. Taylor 
draws on his twenty yearsof intimate first- 
hand study of European geography and 
the records of the ages to provide our 
readers with a timely authoritative article 
which will well repay careful study. 

Dr. Mary L. Northway who contri- 
butes “Camping in Canada’ this 
number is singularly well equipped to 
provide an informative and useful treat- 
ment of her subject. Educated at Cam- 
bridge University, England, where she 
took post-graduate work, and at the 
University of Toronto, from which she 
obtained her Doctorate in Psychology, 
Dr. Northway continues her studies as 
Research Fellow in Psychology, University 
of Toronto. Reflected in her article is the 
experience gained as a Camp Director for 
years and Chairman of Camp Education 
for the Ontario Camping Association. 


William Fergus Lothian, writer of 
“Elk Island National Park” in this issue, 
was born in Bryson, Quebec, receiving his 
education in both Ontario and Quebec. 
His many years of experience in the 
Dominion Lands Branch, Department of 
the Interior, and for the past ten years as 
editor and writer with the National Parks 
Bureau of the Department of Mines and 
Resources, together with his intimate 
knowledge of Canada’s National Parks, 
provide the background for an informative 
treatment of this subject. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Bessarabia ¢&* Bukovina by L. Nistor; Rumania 
by ROMULUS SEISANU; Roumania - Ethnographic 


Atlas; Ethnographical Survey of the Population of 


Roumania by DR. SABIN MANUILA. These books 
and atlases have been published in Roumania 
with a view to showing the western world the actual 
position as regards racial distribution in that 
country, and the historical claims of the Roumanian 
peoples to nationality and freedom. Ever since 
the Treaty of Versailles there have been numberless 
statements emanating largely from German sources, 
concerning the way in which the boundary lines 
laid down by that treaty, cut across areas inhabited 
by the same race, artificially dividing homologous 
groups and placing them in different states. No 
doubt, in some cases this was true as European 
races have in the last thousand years become widely 
scattered, leaving in many cases small enclaves 
of one race entirely surrounded by other peoples, 
and in border districts the demarcation between 
races is only rarely a definite line. Any boundaries 
laid down under such conditions must, of necessity, 
be a matter of compromise, and it would appear 
that the Treaty of Versailles adhered much more 
closely to ethnology groupings than any previous 
attempt to stabilize the territorial aspirations of 
national and racial groups. 

These four publications present Roumania’s 
side of the often made claims that her population 
is in no way homologuos but rather a scrambled 
blend of races and stocks. Roumanians proper 
trace their descent from Roman legions who were 
settled along the Danube as guardians of Rome's 
far-flung frontier and there seems little doubt that 
this Roman occupation has had a strong influence 
in the population. of this territory, and has been 
instrumental in moulding a people that has as 
valid a claim to nationality as any of their neighbours 
or even as the Germans themselves, who for hun- 
dreds of years were conquered and overrun by 
every race in Europe. 

These books are, at the moment, of great 
interest as showing Roumania’s high desire for 
nationhood and self-government, and we can only 
hope that the present cataclysm in Europe, which 
overnight is overthrowing states and making the 
very word “freedom” a mockery, will spare this 
nation to settle for itself its problem racial and 
economic, and to achieve and maintain for itself 
just and equitable frontiers with its neighbours. 


P. E. PALMER. 


SHERWOOD FOREST CAMP 
for Boys 6 17 OOS | 


Situated on Boshkung Lake in the heart of the lake district of Haliburton 

Highlands, Ontario, it provides a healthful happy adventurous holiday. 

Conducted by an experienced Forest Engineer, assisted by a competent 

staff with Christian ideals. 

Over 2 miles of shore-line; extensive woods interlaced with riding trails; no 
ison ivy; beautiful, safe, sandy beach; wonderful canoe trip territory. 
aried activities to suit different age groups. 


Eight week season $175, half period $90, weekly rate $24. 
LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 
C. H. IRWIN, Director 33 Glenwood Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Kindly mention CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL when replying to Advertisements VII 
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Two Charming Resorts by the Sea 


Algonquin 


COLONY 


ST. ANDREWS-BY-THE-SEA, N.B. 


@A colony of holiday-makers 
to share the delights of sea and 
summer .. . sun-tanning to 
music, swimming in sun-warmed 
sea water, golfing /18-hole 
course and a tricky 9} 
yachting, fishing, tennis . 
every minute a delight with 
tasty food and a congenial 
atmosphere. 


DIGBY, 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


@A park-like country estate of 234acres over- 
looking beautiful Annapolis Basin—like an English 
manor house surrounded by 31 non-housekeeping 
cottages — a glass-enclosed warmed salt water 
swimming pool set in terraced lawns—fast tennis— 
18-hole championship golf course, yachting, deep- 
sea fishing. 


Low round trip rail fares. Ca 10 Lic t 


For attractive booklets, rates and reservations, communicate with hotel managers or your 
nearest Canadian Pacific agent. 
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